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all and at a price that all can pay. Of Abyssinian origin, 


corsages and unusual vase arrangements, this flower 
PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.35 PER 100, $10.00 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1 13 bubs ACIDANTHERA Broolon $1.35 A $1.70 value 














DIANTHUS, BRECK’S GEISHA GIRL 


A FLOWER LOST FOR YEARS! 


ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR—s0 scarce for years that planting stock has been almost non-existent—is now available to 
, this exotic flower makes one stop and wonder if King Solomon 
did not send these fragrant orchid-like blooms to his enamorata. Who knows? Acidanthera Bicolor is easily grown in 
any good garden soil suitable for Gladiolus. Each bulb produces a graceful flower spray of from four to eight creamy 

white fragrant tubular flowers, with a purple-maroon or dark chocolate blotch at 


e base of the petals. 
DIRECTIONS WITH EVERY ORDER 


$1.40 


or summer 
has no peer. 
cuUL 


for 





A FLASH OF THE ORIENT! 
DIANTHUS — BRECK’S GEISHA GIRL 


A galaxy of shimmering, ever-changing colors, 
myriads of little ‘‘pinks” of single and double form, 
fragrant, and unbeatable for garden effect or for 
cutting. Every so often a startling, breath-taking 
gem comes out of this superb mixture of annual 
Dianthus. 


PER PACKET 35c 











CREGO ASTER, BLUE PLAME—Huge circular flow- 
ers with long quilled rays. Wilt resistant, and the first 
really true blue variety. 
CALENDULA, ORANGE SHAGGY — Resembles a 
fluffy Japanese Chrysanthemum. Charmingly two- 
toned—light orange yellow and deep burning orange. 
COSMOS, ORANGE FLARE—Vivid Gewing ones. 
Winner of gold medal in the All-America Trials for 
1935 novelties. 
ZINNIA, FANTASY—Glittering shades of well-known 
Zinnia colors in a swirl of quilled and shredded petals, 
suggestive of the sun-drenched tropics. 

Each of the above—Per Packet 35c 





Seedsmen and Nurserymen Since 1818 


Outstanding Novelties and Specialties for 1935 Gardens 


SPECIAL Any 3 of the above and f§ A $1.40 value SPECIAL Any 3 of the above and § A $1.85 value 
OFFER No. 2 § 1 pkt. Breck’s Geisha Girl { for $1.10 OFFER No. 3 } 1 pkt. Breck’s Geisha Girl for $1.45 
85 STATE ST. 9 NURSERIES 
BOSTON BRE‘ K LEXINGTON 
MASS. MASS. 








NICOTIANA, SNOWSTORM — Showers of snowy 
white, very fragrant flowers on slender stems. Splen- 
did for cutting. 

PETUNIA, VELVETY VIOLET—No Petunia grown 
can compare with this Breck specialty. Our most out- 
standing introduction of all time. Deep rich violet. 
PETUNIA, VELVETY WINE—lIdentical in form with 
the above, with gorgeous deep wine-red coloring. 
STOCK, BRECK’S APRICOT BEAUTY — A noted 
judge of flowers has classed this variety as ‘‘the finest 
Stock ever introduced to American gardens.” 


Each of the above—Per Packet 50c 
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WHAT HAPPENS IN MY 
GARDEN 


By Louise BEEBE WILDER 


Mrs. Wilder’s garden is a private experi- 
ment station—the source of some of the best 
rock garden information that this country 
has to offer. She has tried some new things, 
made discoveries, and experimented pa- 
tiently, and now gives generously of her 
experience. The book includes chapters on 
rock gardens, snowdrops, tulips, little irises, 
ornamental onions, creeping plants, thyme, 
shrubs, roses, and perennial borders for 
autumn. Price $3.00. 


EVERYMAN'S GARDEN 


By Max SCHLING 
Max Schling, the famous horticulturist, has 
written the story of the making of a garden, 
step by step. The beginner will learn “how 
to do it” in the simplest fashion and the ex- 
perienced gardener wil! gain fresh courage 
and new ideas, because the author supplies 
such sage and valuable information—the 
result of forty-seven years of horticultural 
experience. March: Probable price $2.50. 


OLD ROSES 


By ETHELYN KEAys 


Every rose lover will want Mrs. Keays’ 
story of the development, from 1596 to 1880, 
of the rose from the June-blooming varie- 
ties and the early everblooming roses from 
China, to the ascendancy of the early Hy- 
brid Perpetuals. The author has grown all 
the roses described in her book and speaks 
with authority on their cultivation. March: 
Probable price $3.00. 








WILD FLOWERS 


By Homer D. House 


Thousands of copies of this beautiful word-and-picture 
guide on wild flowers have sold in the first three months 
of publication. Get your copy now to acquaint yourself 
more fully with Spring wildings. There are 364 color 
plates showing wild flowers in actual size. This “finest, 
comprehensive book on wild flowers ever published”’ is 
priced at $7.50. 
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Books 


HORTUS: 


A Concise Dictionary of Gardening 
Dr. L. H. Battey and ETHEL Zoe BAILEY 
This is a.new, revised, and expanded edi- 
tion of that famous garden reference which 
is rated as indispensable by every gardener 
and grower of wide experience. This edi- 
tion contains approximately 100 pages of 
new material, and the low price of $5.00 
(original edition, $10.00) has been main- 

tained. 755 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 


GARDENING WITH HERBS 
By HELEN M. Fox 
This popular book, the foremost one on 
American herbs, is now available at a re- 
duced price. (Formerly $3.50). Mrs. Fox 
grew more than 300 herbs from all over the 
world, during a three-year period, before 
she made her selection of the 68 described 
at length in this book. There are complete 
instructions for growing the herbs, recipes 
and with exact measurements for 56 herb 
dishes. Now reduced to $2.50. 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN 
COLOR 


By G. A. STEVENS 

This is the first book to show all the impor- 
tant garden flowers in accurately colored 
photographs. The 400 pictures are ar- 
ranged alphabetically with accompanying 
descriptions and brief cultural notes. You 
will use this book every time you plant, 
plan a color scheme, or combine plants in 
bed or border arrangements. An index of 
vernacular and botanical names makes it 
possible to find any flower. Price $3.75. 


At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE ALLIGATOR PEAR PLANT 


Ho” many who buy an alligator pear realize that the ker- 

nel can be planted and a large house plant raised from it? 
The writer started some of these plants four years ago. They 
are now about four feet tall, having grown a foot a year and 
they are quite the most interesting things in the sun room. 
They are so unusual looking that people wonder what they 
are and come back for a second look. 

“What?’’ they invaraibly ask. “‘Not the same kind of 
alligator pears that we eat!’’ When assured that this is the 
case, they almost always try planting one too. Who is going 
to miss having a plant of this kind as long as it costs nothing? 
It is easy to raise and requires no skill to keep it in good 
condition. 

There is one thing, however, that has to be guarded against 
in the very beginning, and that is not to cut into the kernel 
when the pear is first opened. If the knife slices into the kernel 
at this time all is lost as far as the house plant is concerned. To 
make sure of good results start cutting at the top of the pear, 
and carefully cut a vertical line from the stem down, thus 
dividing the pear evenly in half. After this it is easy to remove 
the inside, which is put aside to dry for a few weeks before 
it is planted. 

When this time has elapsed and you have hopefully buried 
the kernel in a flowerpot, wait for a while for it to sprout. It 
will take anywhere from three to six months before it breaks 
through the ground. 

You will want to sing on the housetops when the first 
sprout appears. Although it has been slow in starting it 
changes its tactics and becomes a fast grower once it gets above 
the ground. From the tiniest sprout it turns into a table plant 
in no time, and before you know what has happened it is a 
large plant with a long stem and branches. Relentlessly it 
grows and grows until you wonder how long your room 
will hold it. 

—AMrs. William C. Alexander, Jr. 
Haverford, Pa. 


RULES FOR USING FERTILIZER 


SE common salt on the asparagus bed, if you can’t break 
away from tradition, but potash salts are much better. 

Try giving the celery frequent applications of nitrate of 
soda or a similar product, 100 pounds to the acre. 

To derive the greatest benefit from manure, use fresh 
manure on heavy soils and well-decayed on light soils. 

To insure the best development of strawberries, top-dress 
with nitrate of soda in moderation just after the fruit sets. 

Coal ashes contain no plant food, but improve the mechani- 
cal condition of heavy soils. 

Use nitrate of soda to force tomatoes, but only in small 
quantities—a small teaspoonful at the base of each plant 
every other week. 

Remember that nitrate of soda is a quick-acting fertilizer, 
and should be applied in small doses at short intervals. Also 
remember that it will burn any plant it touches. Rake it 
lightly into the soil. 

Grow buckwheat or rye as a catch crop after the crops have 
been harvested, in order to improve the soil. This advice holds 
good for the smallest garden. 

Wrap a piece of litmus paper (buy it at the drugstore) 
around a handful of damp soil. If the paper turns pink, the 
soil is sour and needs an application of air-slaked lime. Much 
more accurate information can be gained from using a soil- 
testing kit which will indicate how much lime is needed. 

Use hardwood ashes (not soft wood, please notice) freely 
on light soils. Use a handful in each hill of corn and beans, 
and use them in the flower garden. This is economical if they 
are available from one’s own fireplace. 
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Now Comes That 
Truly Marvellous Spectacle! 


The 22nd International 


FLOWER SHOW 


To any of you who have seen an annual 
International Flower Show during the last 
two decades we need say nothing more than 
that the dates are March 18 to 23, and the 
place Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Any attempt at trying to sing its praises to 
you would be merely demonstrating the 
inadequacy of words—the shortcomings of 
rhetoric. 


But to those of you who have never yet 
enjoyed this floral wonderland — those of 
you who live some distance from Manhattan 
— we would like to remark that this is an 
unique show — one worth coming many 
miles to see. And for numerous reasons! 


For example, you, of course, want to know what 
is newest in modern gardening, or perhaps how to 
enhance the charm of a dear, quaint, old-fashioned 
garden. The activities of dozens of Clubs are of 
especial interest. 


You will wish to see many new plants—late 
varieties and ‘“‘revivals’’ of old blooms—and learn 
how to cultivate and arrange them; how to practise 
greater economy. The foremost experts in their 
respective fields offer-you valuable advice without 
obligation. 


What the successful hostess is doing with new 
ideas in table decoration; how she is making the 
guest’s visit more pleasant with indoor floral ar- 
rangements as well as gardens; how to construct 
simple, beautiful rock gardens, lily pools and foun- 
tains; what sort of sculpture and garden furniture 
is appropriate; what tools to purchase and how to 
use them. The charm of gardens of the Old South 
will be strikingly expressed. Four spacious floors— 
an area of almost four city blocks—filled with large 
and small gardens. 


Conducted by the Horticultural 
Society of New York and The 
New York Florists’ Club, with 
the cooperation of The Garden 
Club of America, The Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, 
The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey, New York Botanical 
Garden, Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den and American Institute of 
Landscape Architects. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MARCH 18-23 
Opens Monday at 2 P.M. Daily thereafter 10 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
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IT IS FREE FOR THE 


weg 4 


Tre HENDERSON CATALOGUE 
is something more than just a list of things 
to sell. It is Romance; it is Mystery; it is 
the key to Nature’s Hidden Treasures of 
Beauty and Happiness and of Health and 
Economy. Whether it be the vision of the 
Garden Beautiful with its profusion of 
beautiful flowers indoors and out-of-doors 
— or the thought of the Garden Bountiful 
with its wealth of fresh, crisp vegetables, 
all of them your own, you will find them 
made possible by the Henderson catalogue. 


This year’s is the finest of all the long line 
of 88 annual catalogues — profusely illus- 
trated; with its gorgeous color plates — 
with its infinite variety of flowers and 
vegetables, it will help solve your leisure 
time problem in the happiest and most 
profitable way. 


* The Henderson Rebate Slip, which will be sent with 
every catalogue where the coupon in this advertisement 
is sent to us, will be accepted by us as 25 cents cash pay- 
ment on any order of two dollars or over. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. i 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 





Send me your 1935 Catalogue, together with 
rebate slip, as advertised. 
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Garden Work for Late March 
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[* IS important to test all spraying apparatus now to be sure that it is in 
working order. Have a sufficient supply of lime-sulphur or miscible 
oil on hand to take care of all dormant spraying of apples, pears, shrubs, 
trees and roses. The dormant spray should be put on in accordance with 
the recommendations of local authorities. 

Lawn work should be done early to be most effective. First rake the 
lawn with an iron rake; then feed it with a lawn fertilizer. This may be 
done even though the soil is still slightly frozen. Reseed old lawns as 
soon as possible. 

Before the press of Spring work gets too heavy, repair all fences, 
arbors, lattice work and garden furniture. Repainting should be done 
before the vines start to grow. 

Make a survey of bird houses and bird equipment; be sure that the 
houses are clean and ready for the birds’ returning from the South. 

It is getting late to prune woody plants that bleed freely, such as 
the maples and grape vines. Other pruning can be finished. 

Make the annual clean-up of garden débris, burning all dead del- 
phinium, hollyhock, peony and iris leaves and stalks. 

The Winter screens and coverings of boxwood and evergreen plants 
can be taken off by the end of the month. It is better to do this work on 
a cloudy day. 


Bone meal and hydrated lime mixed at the rate of four of bone meal | 


and six of lime, by measure, can be scattered around iris plants freely and 
cultivated into the ground when the soil is dry enough. If it falls on the 
rhizomes it will do no harm. 

Garden soil should not be spaded over until it has lost moisture 
enough to keep it from caking when it is turned over. Sandy soil can be 
worked sooner than heavy clay soil. 

As soon as there is an opportunity, turn under lightly the manure 
mulch around lilacs and other shrubs. 

Toward the end of the month, remove the top mulch of evergreen 
boughs, straw or leaves from the rose beds. The hills of soil around the 
plants should be left in place. On a warm day, spray the soil and plants 
with lime-sulphur or Bordeaux mixture. 

At the earliest possible moment, sow sweet peas in .well prepared 
trenches in the garden, following the instructions in the March 1 
Horticulture. 

Hardwood ashes from the fireplace make an excellent fertilizer, par- 
ticularly for grapes, irises, delphiniums and roses. Keep the ashes dry and 
apply them as soon as cultivation begins. 

Toward the end of the month, put the sash on the coldframe to warm 
the soil in readiness for seed sowing by the first of April. Have fresh 
stocks of seeds on hand. 

When doing any pruning, removing of mulches, and early cultivating, 
be careful that labels are not moved from their proper places. 

Mulches can be taken off the strawberry bed toward the end of the 
month, and cultivation can begin when the ground is dry enough. 


Dig parsnips that were left in the ground over Winter before the tops | 


get too high. 

Examine all trees, shrubs and evergreens planted last Fall to make sure 
that the soil is firm around the roots and that all stakes and guy wires are 
secure. 

In most localities the mulches on bulb beds can now be completely 
removed. 


Fumigate gladioli bulbs with naphthalene flakes, at the rate of one | 


ounce to 100 bulbs, for the next three or four weeks. Keep the bulbs in 
tight bags, but not in air-tight tins. Open the containers at the end of the 
fumigating period. 








A MEXICAN SALVIA 


SALVIA from Mexico, new to the writer, called Salvia 
leucantha, has proved interesting. Plants were set out in 
May, growing along slowly at first, but by mid-Summer they 
really got under way, so that by the time the blossoms began 
opening in September the plants had attained shrubby growth 
to five feet in height. The main branches terminated in racemes 
of purple and white bloom some 16 inches in length, the side 
branches producing slightly shorter racemes, which in turn 
again divided to be tipped by still smaller spikes of bloom. By 
the first of October the plants were a fine show of blossoms 
that were very attractive in their contrast of purple calyx and 
white corolla. The foliage was gray-green, white tomentose 
beneath. The plant is reported not reliably hardy in our cli- 
mate. I shall be interested to see if it survives the Winter. Its 
handsome late Autumn bloom justifies raising it as an annual, 
or carrying it over in a coldframe, if it proves tender. 


Staunton, Va. —Elizabeth S. Rawlinson. 
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Dwarf Espalier Apple Trees, Trained by Henry Leuthardt 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE FRUIT 
on WALLS and TRELLISES 
JUST AS IN EUROPEAN GARDENS 


F you have visited the famous gardens of Europe, you have been 
charmed by Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees on old walls, on trellises 
and used in other picturesque ways. As a youth, Henry Leuthardt 
learned the art of training Espalier Fruit Trees under master gar- 
deners of the Old World. A medal for proficiency in this art was 
awarded him by the University of Strassburg. 

In America, it has been Mr. Leuthardt’s life work to train dwarf 
Espalier Fruit Trees adapted to American gardens. After years of 
experimentation, he is now producing them in such large numbers 
that he can offer these greatly prized trees at prices within the 
reach of every home owner. 

Espalier fruit trees are as practical as beautiful. They bear full- 
size fruit of vivid coloring and highest quality. 
They require little ground space; there is room 
for some in the smallest garden. They are as 
easy to care for as other fruit trees since the 
training has already been done. 


NEw 
EW VARIE TIES 
ESPALiEp 
FRUIT TR 


[ee 
Special Introductory Offer of EX a | 
Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees PS 


We have available a limited supply of 4-Armed Pal- 
mette Verrier Apple and Pear Trees. This is one of the 
most popular styles with four erect arms. These trees are 
sturdy and strong, from 5 ft. to 6 ft. high. This style 
and size we have regularly sold at $8.00 each. While 
the supply lasts, we make the Special Introductory Price 
of $6.00 each. 


Your choice of the following varieties: 
APPLES—Duchess of Oldenburg, Delicious, Fameuse, 
McIntosh, Baldwin, R. I. Greening. 


PEARS—Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Olapp’s Favorite, 
Duchess d’Angouleme, Beurre d’Anjou, Seckel. 


If these trees are planted early this Spring, the chances 
are good that you can pick fruit from them this year. 


Order direct from this advertisement 
Trees shipped express collect. Cultural directions included. 
Other Varieties and forms shown in my illustrated 


Folder C. 


Sample specimens of Leuthardt’s Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees may be seen at our Exhibition 
Orchard, King St., Port Chester, Opposite Comly 
Avenue. Only 25 miles from New York City. 


HENRY 
LEUTHARDT 


The Only European-Trained 
Espalier Specialist in America 


King Street 
PORT 
CHESTER 
N. Y. 
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~ 200 Gallon 


Garden Reservoirs 






Compressed 





in Bales 





pas PEAT MOSS 
AND LOAM 








Amazing 
Soil Sponges Cut Water Bills, 
Capture and Store Plant Food, 
Make Gardens Thrive, Cost Little 


HIS year you can have a beautiful 

iawn and garden with less labor and 
expense. Mix Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
nature’s miracle humus-builder into your 
soil. Every bale of this remarkable soil con- 
ditioner virtually gives you a 200-gallon reser- 
voir of life-giving moisture for thirsty plants. 


These millions of tiny sponges also store 
plant food that would otherwise be washed 
away, and hold it in solution to feed your 
lawn and garden. It keeps the soil porous 
and loose so that air circulates and the warm 
sun’s rays penetrate — essentials of root de- 
velopment and plant growth. 


This amazing soil 
conditioner is sold 
under various trade 
names by high-grade 
dealers of horticul- [RZTRRUWAR uo 
curl supplies. Send Pea 
for our interesting it actually costs you 
booklet, ““Peat Moss [itreaccoucciciaraisg 
for Lawns and Gard- 
ens,” free test tablets, 
and name of your 
local dealer. All will 
be forwarded post- 
paid if you mail the 
coupon. 


FmblemProtected, 
EAT MOsS 


(Reke) Ga tek ama. |; 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


compressed, contains 
less oir, more peat, 
The mass is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 
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PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 

Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
H.-8-15-35 455 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 
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AFTER 
THE SHOW 
bring 
1935 BEAUTY 
into 
YOUR 
GARDEN 


Introductory Offer 
— Expires April 15 — 


Buddleia Ile de France 
Long sprays of rosy-purple 
flowers, strong 2% in. pots — 

3 plants for $1.00 


Quercus Rubra 
Majestic, rapidly growing 
shade Tree. Brilliant fall foli- 
age. 10-12 ft.—$4.75 each 


Chinese Rose Tree— 
Prunus s. alba plena 


Graceful boughs covered with 
double pink blossoms in early 
Spring. Very hardy. 

2 ft. blooming size—60c each 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, 
Double 


Hardy perennial Baby’s 
Breath. Strong 3 in. pots— 
3 plants for $1.00 


We cater to Garden Clubs with 
Special Prices on projects for 
Civic Improvement. 


Complete Landscape Service 


Our new Catalogue listing over 1600 
new and proved varieties 


sent on request. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 


Serving New England for 41 Years 
420 Adams Street 


North Abington Mass. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
25 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 192 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show at Palm Beach 


HE seventh annual flower show was held at Palm Beach, 

Fla., on February 22-24, at the Poinciana Conservatory. 
The show was sponsored by the Palm Beach Garden Club and 
the Gardeners and Florists Club. 

Small garden areas planted with restraint featured the show. 
A score of 100 was given to the large Spanish patio set up by 
Mrs. John S. Phipps (Paul Horn, gardener). A wall fountain 
in warm brown colors terminated a vista through an avenue 
of trees. The fountain was overgrown with bougainvillea 
vines, and azaleas, lilies, callas and orange trees completed the 
picture. 

Most of the garden displays were open so that the public 
could enter them. A delightful paved area with a wall fountain 
was shown by Mrs. Horace H. Work of Madison, N. J. Cana- 
ries lifted their song above the planting of azaleas, heavenly 
bamboo and bougainvillea. The paved garden of Mrs. John 


on fuchsias which was published in The National Horticultural 
Magazine, January, 1934. 

After the re-election of Mrs. Ware as president and Miss 
Eastwood as secretary and treasurer, the address of the meeting 
was given by Dr. E. O. Essig. He told the history of the 
fuchsia in cultivation, gave directions for its culture in Cali- 
fornia and while exhibiting beautifully colored slides of true 
species and numerous desirable varieties, commented on the 
character and needs of each kind. All flourish out of doors in 
California and some bloom almost continuously throughout 
the year. None were killed by the cold in 1933, although 
above ground, when unprotected, many were frozen. 


A Novel Garden Club Meeting Notice 


The Men’s Garden Club of Lancaster, Pa., has decided upon 
a novel scheme for meeting notices. The announcement is sent 
in the form of a loose-leaf notebook sheet measuring five and 





A. Vietor of New York faced the loggia. 
Except for restrained use of color, the 
garden was mostly in green and white. 

All of the garden displays were 
marked with the scale of points and 
the judges’ score, so that flower show 
goers might know how the gardens 
were rated. The exhibit of Mrs. Wiley 
R. Reynolds and Mrs. Francis A. 
Shaugnessey featured Hermes in the 
center against a clipped pine hedge. 
Apparently, however, the hedge and 
sheared pine specimens detracted from 
the exhibit so that it was scored down. 
A waterfall in the garden display of 
Mrs. Frederick E. Guest was very at- 
tractively done. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy of Chicago 
and Joseph Verner Reed of New York 
exhibited rare tropical fruits and vege- 
tables in a Mexican setting. The exten- 
sion service also exhibited rare fruits. 

Of much educational value was the 
section set up by the State Department 
of Agriculture. 


American Fuchsia Society 


The annual meeting of the American 
Fuchsia Society was held in the lecture 
hall of the public library in San Fran- 
cisco, February 17. The report of the 
president, Mrs. W. H. Ware, was read, 
and the treasurer, Miss Alice Eastwood, 
gave the financial report. The president 
said the society's most important publi- 
cation was an article by Dr. E. O. Essig 








Flower Shows Just Ahead 


—_— 





New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 18-23. International Flower Show 
of the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists’ Club in Grand 
Central Palace. Hours—Monday, 2 to 
10:30 P.M.; other days, 10 A.M. to 
10:30 P.M. 


Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 25-30. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Me- 
chanics Building. Hours—Monday, 3 to 
10:30 P.M.; other days, 9 A.M. to 10:30 
P.M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARCH 25-30. Spring Flower Show in the 
Commercial Museum. Hours—Monday, 1 
to 10 P.M.; other days, 9 A.M. to 10 
P.M. 

Omaha, Neb. 


MARCH 30 to APRIL 7. Spring Flower 
Show at the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Build- 
ing. Hours—Saturday, 2 to 10 P.M.; 
other days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
MARCH 30 to APRIL 7. Spring Flower 


Show to be held at the Arena. Hours— 
8:30 A.M. to 11 P.M. 


Detroit, Mich. 


MARCH 30 to APRIL 7. Michigan Flower 
and Garden Exhibition under the auspices 
of the Michigan Horticultural Society in 
Convention Hall. Hours—Saturday, 2 to 
10 P.M.; other days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Chicago, III. 
APRIL 6-14. Spring Flower Show sponsored 
by the Garden Club of Illinois at the Navy 
Pier. Hours—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 








one-half by eight and one-half inches. 
This size fits a notebook that can be 
purchased for ten cents. At the top of 
the sheet, the meeting notice is printed, 
leaving room at the bottom of the page 
for notes. Blank pages can be filled in 
between the printed pages to accommo- 
date additional material. 


Flower Show Dinner in Philadelphia 


On Tuesday, March 26, the second 
day of the Philadelphia Flower Show, 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will sponsor a ‘‘subscription”’ dinner to 
which all the members are invited and 
to which they may bring friends. Dr. 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, will be the guest 
of honor. Dr. Strong’s recent work in 
connection with lightening restrictions 
on importations of narcissi is of great 
interest to those concerned with advanc- 
ing horticulture in this country. There 
will also be other notable guests, some 
of whom will make brief addresses. 

The dinner will be given at the Penn 
Athletic Club, Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, at 6:30 p.m., and the 
price of the tickets is $2 each. Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, and the other members 
are Mrs. William T. Elliott, Mr. W. 
Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mr. Jay V. Hare and 
Mr. John C. Wister. 
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St. Louis Flower and Garden Show 


The Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden 
Show will be held at the Arena, March 30 to 
April 7. It will occupy about five acres of 
floor space. There will be nine gardens cover- 
ing 1600 square feet each, all of different 
design—one a desert garden, another a Japa- 
nese garden, etc. There will be four bulb 
gardens of 1000 square feet each; two rose 
gardens of 2000 square feet each; two azalea 
and rhododendron gardens of 1000 square 
feet each; four foundation plantings of 600 
square feet each; eight geranium beds of 200 
square feet each; four bulb beds of 200 square 
feet each; one calceolaria bed of 100 square 
feet; six cineraria beds of 200 square feet each 
and four pansy beds of 200 square feet each. 
A total of 10,000 square feet of floor space 
has been allotted to the garden clubs for their 
numerous exhibits. 


Opening of Horticultural Hall, New York 


Texas, New York and Maine won over 
ten other states in the flower show competi- 
tion which marked the formal opening on 
Tuesday, February 26, of ‘Horticultural 
Hall,’’ the indoor section of the Gardens of 
the Nations in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

There were short addresses by Mrs. F. 
Joel Swift, president of the National Council 
of State Garden Club Federations, Mrs. 
Ralph Pratt Hinchman, president of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, 
and Ralph Hancock, creator and director of 
the Gardens of the Nations. 

The competition among 12 states for 
prizes for the most tastefully decorated buffet 
supper table, was judged by Mrs. Helen 
Sprackling, Mrs. Williams H. Cary and Mrs. 
J. A. Rogerson. The floral and other table 
decorations were in each case representative 
of the individual states. The first prize was 
won by Texas with a table which had as 
a centerpiece native Texan fruits and vege- 
tables, topped by a circular container holding 
growing cactus plants. The New York table, 
winner of the second prize, was Empire in 
character, decorated with white Spode china 
and a formal centerpiece of lilies, Talisman 
roses, white lilacs, violets and freesia. The 
third prize was won by the Maine table, 
which had a unique centerpiece, a ship model 
decorated with clusters of pine cones. The 
Florida and Connecticut 
tables each won honorable 
mention. 

The first unit in a tri- 
state competition between 
New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut was also 
held as a part of the open- 
ing ceremonies. The show- 
ing, sponsored by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, consisted 
of classes in flower arrange- 
ments. 

The formal opening of 
the outdoor section of the 
Gardens of the Nations is 
planned for April 16. 














W. Ray Murphy, Omaha 
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Holland Flower Show and Pilgrimage 


Once every ten years Holland outdoes it- 
self and provides an international flower 
show, the like of which is to be found no- 
where else. This is show year. 

The beautiful old park of Groenendaal, 
an old estate in Heemstede, will serve as a 
flower park, covering 55 acres, where every 
effort will be exerted to demonstrate the most 
effective arrangement of Spring flowers and 
shrubbery. ; 

Mass plantings of spectacular beauty have 
been made for the main section. Millions of 
flowers will grace the old Dutch gardens, 
rockeries, heather gardens, informal plantings 
and borders, the duplication of which is al- 
most impossible anywhere in the world but 
in Holland, and even Holland has the courage 
to do it but once every ten years. 

The space in front of the main hall, 
‘“Tulpenhof’’—Court of Tulips—has been 
planted with 500,000 tulips. 

The Horticultural Society of New York, 
under whose auspices this pilgrimage is be- 
ing arranged, has offered its special medal of 
achievement to be awarded to either the most 
outstanding exhibit or for the highest horti- 
cultural achievement in connection with the 
flower show, the award being made by John 
T. Scheepers, the society’s official representa- 
tive at the exposition. 

The S.S. ‘‘Statendam”’ leaves New York, 
April 30, and returns to New York, May 25, 
for the flower show trip. Extension trips 
leave Holland, May 18, going to London, 
Paris, etc., making the trip as the indivdual 
wishes. 


Flower Show Managers 


Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Chicago 





Horticultural Society of New York 


The 26th exhibition of the Guild of Book 
Workers will be held in the rooms of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, 598 
Madison Avenue, from April 23 to 27, in- 
clusive. The guild, as its name indicates, has 
a membership composed of workers in the 
book crafts: illuminators, printers, binders, 
makers of book plates, makers of marbled 
papers and writers upon these and kindred 
subjects. The number of members is about 
130, scattered country wide. Many well- 
known New Yorkers are listed in its year 
book. At the exhibitions the members show 
their work in three classes: professional, 
amateur and pupils in their first year. Much 
horticultural material is 
included. 


Arno H. Nehrling, Boston 


The Association of 
Kew Gardeners 

The Association of Kew 
Gardeners in America will 
hold its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Madison Avenue at 
45th Street, New York 
City, on Saturday, March 
23,at 6 p.m. Those intend- 
ing to be present should 
notify the secretary, W. H. 
Judd of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on or before March 20. 





Henry Berning, St. Louis 
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trees as Winter gradu- 
ally releases her hold 
upon the ice-bound earth. The trees 
respond with hints of color which 
indicate their return to active life. 

Most trees have flowers of sorts but in many cases they are 
inconspicuous and rarely noticed. The masses of blooms may 
tint a tree, as in the case of the red maple, while the elms, 
oaks, nut trees and others feather out with lacy inflorescences, 
but usually tree flowers are beyond reach and accordingly are 
given only a casual glance. 

Yet there is much beauty in tree flowers of the commoner 
sorts, as is seen in Japanese arrangements, in which beauty 
in line and simplicity have much importance. A few flowering 
branches tastefully arranged will afford an opportunity to 
study at close range blossoms that differ widely from the usual 
kinds. Many tree flowers are of such peculiar form that they are 
rarely considered flowers by the passing observer. ‘The speckled 
alder, Alnus incana, is an example. Actually, its tiny blooms 
are reddish brown in color, and they are massed together to 
form catkins. These catkins are a common sight as they dangle 
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The blossoms of the white maple appear before the leaves 
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The alder produces both catkins and cones 
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from the bare 
branches in April. 
Peculiar as it may 
h seem, the seeds of 
this plant, which 
is more often seen as a shrub growing along the margins of 
streams than as a tree, take a year to mature. Thus the tiny 
dark brown cones are found on the twigs with the catkins. 
The flowers of the red oak, Quercus borealis, are seldom 
brought down to earth to be seen at close range. They make a 
curious picture, coming as they do with the young foliage in 
its tender green color. As with so many trees, the blossoms 
are of two kinds. The staminate flowers are borne as fuzzy 
catkins four or five inches long, whereas the pistillate ones 
appear on short stems. This accounts for the fact that the 
acorns are borne on short twigs close to the main branch. 
The maples as a group provide a wide variety of méaterial 
for study. Some of the blossoms are nothing but clusters of 
stamens, whereas others are inconspicuous blooms dangling at 
the ends of long thread-like stems. An example of the first 
type of flower is that of the white or silver maple, Acer 
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The blossoms of the Norway maple are borne in curious clusters 
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The white poplar has catkins two inches long 


saccharinum. The flowers are without petals, consisting sim- 
ply of clusters of stamens and pistils growing close to the 
branches. They appear before the leaves, and yet they are very 
inconspicuous. It usually happens that the staminate and pis- 
tillate flowers are in separate clusters, either on the same tree 
or on different trees. 

By way of contrast, the sugar maple, A. saccharum, pro- 
duces its flowers in pendulous clusters. They are greenish 
yellow in color, and open in April and May at a time when 
the glossy young leaves are beginning to unfold. Bees are 
greatly attracted to the blossoms, and they hover among them 
throughout the blossoming season. 

Greenish yellow is the color of the Norway maple flowers, 
A. platanoides. They are perhaps more noticeable when open 
than those of other maples because they are borne in such 
abundance. The blossoms come in heavy clusters which form 
sprays of attractive bloom. The Norway maple can be iden- 
tified by the milky juice in the flower stems. 

The flowers of poplars are borne as catkins, and they 
are easily recognized by nearly everyone. The silky catkins of 
the American aspen, Populus tremuloides, hang from their 
stiff branches and the sight of them is heartening as they 
lengthen little by little with the departing of the snow. The 





The flowers of the red oak appear with the young foliage 
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staminate and pistillate flowers are borne on dif- 
ferent trees. This applies as well to the white poplar, 
P. alba, the catkins of which are usually about two 
inches long. Seed-bearing poplar trees, and certain 
willows, too, are not as desirable as staminate trees 
because their downy seeds that fill the air are 
objectionable. 

In the same family with the poplars are the 
willows, which of course have catkin-like flowers. 
Anyone who has pulled a catkin apart realizes that 
it is made up of many tiny blossoms arranged along 
the middle stem. With most of the willows, the 
staminate catkins are woolly and gray, particularly 
when they first begin to show. They are usually 
shorter than the pistillate catkins, which in the case 
of the Shining willow, Salix lucida, lengthen to 
three or four inches when the seeds begin to ripen. 
Furthermore, instead of being yellow when in full 
flower, the pistillate catkin becomes greenish in color. 

Nut trees bear their flowers as catkins, which are 
of varying lengths. Probably one of the longest 
catkins of all the nuts, that is common in the 
North, is that of the butternut, Juglans cinerea, 
which reaches the length of five inches or more. 
The catkins appear when the leaves are half grown, although 
the buds, of the staminate flowers at least, are formed in the 
Autumn and look like very short cones. A competitor for length 
of catkin to the butternut is the sycamore maple, although the 
flower cluster of the latter tree is not so dense. 

It is not necessary to wait until trees come into flower to 
enjoy them. Most kinds that bloom before the foliage appears 
can be forced indoors. The willows are especially quick to 
respond if the branches are placed in warm water. 


SAVING CHANCE SEEDLINGS 


ELF-SOWN seedlings should be saved because they may 
prove to be new and choice. Watch for the seedlings of 
the buddleia, or butterfly-bush. They come up in the most 
unexpected places: around other shrubs, among the lilies, and 
under the hemerocallis leaves. All through the season I find 
them. Seedlings transplanted early will bloom the first year. 
Some of mine grew to six feet in height, with flowers equal 
to any of the many kinds I have bought. ‘The rhododendrons 
carolinianum and catawbiense, came up in great numbers in 
the moss under some pin oak trees that partly shade them. 
I have saved quantities of seed from these rhododen- 
drons, and sown it in places that I thought were 
suitable, with no success. I have some seedlings that 
now have buds, but it has taken eight years to bring 
them to this stage. 

Save the little delphiniums and lupines. I have 
some that are equal to any of the very choice ones I 
have bought. I have a half-dozen kinds of monarda. 
One day I noticed a seedling that had escaped me, 
growing from the base of a shrub. It had a bluish 
colored flower, and was evidently a seedling of the 
common Monarda fistulosa. This species is beauti- 
ful in its wild state all over Connecticut. The seed- 
lings of Phlox paniculata may produce some beau- 
tiful self-crosses with larger individual flowers in 
choice colors. 

Make a special nursery bed in which to transplant 
the self-sown seedlings. Have it large enough to 
include a trial bed for purchased plants. Enrich the 
soil with compost, rotted turf, ground bone, peat 
moss, a little cottonseed meal (if you have it), and 
very old rotted cow manure. Semi-shade is best, but 
the sun must be bright on the bed part of the day. 

—T. V. Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 











The best kinds to grow and the proper 
methods by which to grow them 


ASPBERRIES fill the gap between strawberries and early 
R grapes, plums and peaches. The exercise of a little judg- 
ment in the selection of site and varieties and the 
judicious use of the spade and pruning shears will reduce 
injury from disease and insects to the minimum. Spraying is 
rarely necessary. 

A fine, deep, sandy loam, well supplied with humus and 
retentive of moisture, is ideal, but lighter and heavier soils are 
suitable if well drained, and well enriched with organic 
matter. This may be supplied by manuring the ground heav- 
ily the year previous to setting the berries or by turning under 
a green manure crop like rye. Avoid soil on which tomatoes, 
peppers and eggplants have recently been grown. 

Before planting fit the soil thoroughly by plowing or spad- 
ing it to a depth of eight inches and working it to a mellow, 
well-pulverized condition. Raspberries are successfully set in 
the Fall or in the Spring. Spring planting should take place 
as early as the ground can be fitted. 

“Transplants” or sucker plants that have been grown a 
year in the nursery row are often recommended for gardens 
because they may fruit the first season if not cut back when 
planted, but this fruit, except in very favorable seasons, is 
usually obtained at the expense of cane growth for the follow- 
ing year. In dry seasons plants allowed to fruit the first season 
often die. Sucker plants of red raspberries, costing only half 
as much as transplants, cut back to six inches when setting, 
are more satisfactory, all things considered. Red raspberries are 
set two feet apart in the row, while the black and purple 
varieties need three or four feet. ‘“Transplants’’ of black and 
purple raspberries are better than “‘tip’’ plants for home gar- 
dens owing to the perishability of the latter when shipped or 
stored. Use only inspected, disease-free stock, preferably from 
firms specializing in small fruits. 

If certain that no virus diseases are present one may easily 
propagate his own plants by taking up the suckers that spring 
up between the rows of red raspberries. Black and purple 
raspberries are propagated by tip layering or burying the tips 
of the branches about three inches deep in late August. 

Shallow cultivation and hoeing sufficient to keep down 
weeds until mid-Summer is the rule. After that sow a cover 
crop of buckwheat, barley or millet or let the weeds grow to 
ripen the canes and prevent Winter injury. Mulching with 
marsh hay, sawdust or forest leaves is very beneficial, elimi- 
nates cultivation and prevents splashing of dirt on the berries. 

In rich soils or soils well supplied with manure or other 
organic matter fertilizers may not be needed. If cane growth is 
unsatisfactory fertilize with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, at the rate of three-fourths of a pound to 100 square 
feet. Poor soils or soils along the Atlantic coastal plain may 
need a complete fertilizer of approximately a 5-10-5 formula 
at the rate of one pound of this material plus one pound of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia to 100 square feet. 
This is a liberal application. 

Pruning of red raspberries consists of removing, in the 
Spring before growth starts, all weak canes, and thinning the 
remaining canes to about six inches apart or about ten canes 
to four square feet of row. The row should not exceed a foot 
in width. The remaining canes are cut back to a height of four 
or five feet. After fruiting, the bearing canes of all raspberries 
should be cut out and burned. 

The pruning of black and purple raspberries starts in June 
when the new shoots have attained a height of 18 to 24 
inches. At this height the tips are broken off, thus checking 
their increase in length and throwing the growth into the side 
branches, making sturdy, compact and self-supporting bushes. 





HOME GARDEN RASPBERRIES 


The following Spring the weak canes are removed and the 
branches on the black raspberry cut back to six or eight buds. 
The laterals on the purple raspberry may be left somewhat 
longer. 

Latham is the most widely grown red variety because of its 
reliability over a wide range of soils and climate. Its resistance 
to mosaic with which it is often infected makes it a menace to 
black raspberries and susceptible red varieties such as June, 
Cuthbert and Viking. 

Cuthbert is still the standard quality and unequalled for 
dessert, canning or jam, but is gradually passing out of culti- 
vation, other sorts being more profitable. June is very early 
and profitable but lacks quality and is subject to mosaic. New- 
burgh, the most promising new variety for regions north of 
Washington, D. C., is nearly immune to mosaic, very large, 
very firm and productive. Lloyd George, the standard English 
sort, is excellent for the garden because of its very large, 
sprightly, good quality berries, which ripen early. The plants 
are low growing and sprawling. Chief, like Newburgh, is 
rarely troubled with mosaic, but the berries are small. It will 
succeed farther South than others on this list except Latham. 
In the more favored raspberry regions Viking promises well 
indeed. 

Columbian, the standard purple variety, is completely in- 
fected with mosaic, which does not injure it materially, but 
does render the variety a menace to other sorts, except New- 
burgh and Chief. Potomac, a new sort from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, deserves trial for canning and 
jam. Sodus, a cross between the Dundee black raspberry and 
the Newburgh red raspberry and here described for the first 
time, is the most promising purple raspberry under trial at 
Geneva. 


—G,. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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The Newburgh is a promising new red raspberry free 
from mosaic disease 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


SCIENCE AS A STOREHOUSE 


ANY of those in the course in elementary botany which 
was recently given at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society were disappointed to find that no elementary text book 
existed which met their needs even approximately. With them, 
as with many amateurs, there was somewhat of the feeling that 
scientists should by now have provided a simple, understand- 
able guide to this particular field of knowledge. It is because 
this disappointment may often develop into something that is 
almost resentment that I have endeavored to define what seems 
to me to be a common misconception among non-scientists as 
to the nature of scientific work. A simple analogy points out 
the situation as I see it: 

Science is a storehouse, not a restaurant. Some of us who 
work in that storehouse and whose fundamental business it is 
to build up the storehouse of information, occasionally cook 
tasty dishes for our own students or our particular friends. As 
the result of long experience we know where some of the more 
interesting condiments have been tucked away and we hunt 
them out and use them to spice our dishes to the taste of a 
particular group of guests. Some of us enjoy preparing little 
banquets in this-way from time to time but few have the feeling 
that it is our main business. We know how great is the need for 
the actual massing of the stores in the storehouse and we feel 
that such work deserves our main effort. 

To those amateurs who would like to come as regular 
boarders we say: ‘The door is open; come in and do your own 
cooking! It is a big storehouse and you will have great difficulty 
at first. We will be glad to help you from time to time with an 
occasional direction. With patience and a little common sense 
you will learn to find your way about the place.”’ 

—Edgar Anderson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN NEW YORK 


HE following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


Alpine flowers, by Gustav Hegi. London, Blackie, 1930. 

Art of Japanese flower arrangement, by Alfred Koehn. 
Houghton, 1934. 

Atlas de la flore alpine, by Henri Correvon. Geneva, Librairie Georg, 
1899. 6 v. 

Biographical index of deceased British and Irish botanists; 2d ed.; 
comp. by James Britten and G. S. Boulger. London, Taylor, 1931. 


Bush-fruits, by F. W. Card. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 
Cactus, by Mrs. L. A. Armer. N. Y., Stokes, 1934. 


Colour in the garden, by M. E. Stebbing. London, Nelson, 1934. 

Commercial flower forcing, by Alexander Laurie and L. C. Chadwick. 
Phila., Blakiston, 1934. 

Constructive ideas for your garden, by E. L. Howard. Westport, 
Conn., The author, 1933. 

Cultivation of citrus fruits, by H. H. Hume. N. Y., Macmillan, 1934. 

Dictionary of the flowering plants and ferns; 6th ed.; by J. C. Willis. 
Cambridge, University press, 1931. 

Economic plants, by E. E. Stanford. N. Y., Appleton, 1934. 

Families of flowering plants, by John Hutchinson. London, Mac- 
millan, 1926-1934. 2 v. 

First plant patents, by R. S. Allyn. Brooklyn, Educational founda- 
tions, 1934. 

Flora hawaiiensis, by Otto Degener. N. Y., The author, 1933, v. 1. 

Garden of today, by H.. A. Tipping. London, Hopkinson, 1933. 

Gardens in glass, by Mrs. M. N. Andrews. N. Y., De La Mare, 1934. 

Gardens of delight, by E. S. Rohde. Boston, Hale, 1934. 

Gertrude Jekyll, by Francis Jekyll. London, Cape, 1934. 

Gladiolus, by New England gladiolus society. Boston, The society, 
1935. 

Greek herbal of Dioscorides, ed. by Robert T. Gunther. Oxford, Uni- 
versity press, 1934. 

Handbook of narcissus, by E. A. Bowles. London, Hopkinson, 1934. 

History of the Peking summer palaces under the Ch’ing dynasty, by 
C. B. Malone. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1934. 

Illustrated guide to the more common or noteworthy ferns and flow- 
ering plants of Hawaii national park, by Otto Degener. Honolulu, 
The author, 1930. 

Illustrations of work of members, by American society of landscape 
architects. N. Y., Twiss, 1934. : 

Land of the blue poppy, by F. K. Ward. Cambridge, University press, 
1913. 

Landscape architecture; a classified bibliography, comp. by Katherine 
McNamara. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University. School of 
landscape architecture, 1934. 

Landscape gardening, by Richard Sudell. London, Ward, 1933. 

Mystic mandrake, by C. J. S. Thompson. London, Rider, 1934. 

Nursery manual, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y., Macmillan, 1934. 

Physick garden, by E. G. Wheelright. London, Cape, 1934. 

Plant propagation, bv A. C. Hottes. N. Y., De La Mare, 1934. 

Saxifrages or rockfoils, by Walter Irving and R. A. Malby. London, 
Headley, n. d. 

—_ gardens in old times, by E. S. Haldane. London, MacLehose, 
1934. 

Small-fruit culture, by J. S. Shoemaker. Phil., Blakiston, 1934. 
Teaching guide of the trees and shrubs of Greater New York, by 
H. Graves and H. M. Rusk. Brooklyn, The authors, 1933. 
Through the Arnold arboretum. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Arnold arbo- 

retum of Harvard university, 1934. 

Trees of the southeastern states, by W. C. Coker and H. R. Totten. 
Chapel Hill, University of N. C. press, 1934. 

Virus diseases of plants, by John Grainger. London, Milford, 1934. 

What happens in my garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

—— Bartram, by N. B. Fagin. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 

33. 

Winter blossoms from the outdoor garden, by A. W. Darnell. Lon- 
don, Reeve, 1926. 

Yearbook and supplement of the Rhododendron association: 
London, The association, 1934. 


NO FREE GOVERNMENT SEEDS 


| nes twelve years the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been trying to convince 100,000,000 people that 
it has no free seeds or plants. Yet each year as Spring ap- 
proaches, thousands of requests pour in from farms, suburbs 
and penthouses. And they are met with disappointment. 
Years ago—previous to 1923—there was an annual appropri- 
ation for free seeds for Congressional distribution through the 
Department of Agriculture. But in 1923 the government de- 
cided to discontinue the distribution of this great quantity of 
seeds, since they were only commercial garden seeds such as 
could be bought from any good seed house and did not 
necessarily represent varieties better than those in common use. 
Not only does the Department of Agriculture have no free 
seeds, but it has no seeds or plants for sale. 


Boston, 


1934. 









Flats, paper pots and coldframes make it 
possible to give the garden a flying start 


ANY flowers need an early start; several weeks of extra 
bloom can be gained by sowing the seed in boxes 
indoors or in a coldframe. 

Late in March and early in April, after the coldframe has 
been warmed with the sash on, and the soil has been thor- 
oughly prepared, seed-sowing may begin. A coldframe may 
not be part of every one’s equipment, in which case one may 
be made by nailing heavy boards together so that the back is 
higher than the front. Any old window sash may be used 
instead of the regulation sash that measures six by three feet. 
There are inexpensive substitutes for glass, too, which are 
satisfactory. Burlap bags, old carpeting or canvas may be 
thrown over the frames on very cold nights. 

It is best to sow the seeds in flats, which are merely shallow 
boxes. Another common practice is to sow the seeds in paper 
pots or plant bands, which fit wifhin a box. Then at trans- 
planting time the roots will not be disturbed. Several seeds 
should be sown to a pot, and they can be thinned out later to 
one strong plant. Seedlings started in flats may be trans- 
planted to paper pots when large enough. 

Every seed box needs good drainage. Wooden boxes should 
have the boards at the bottom placed far enough apart so that 
excess moisture can drain through, or otherwise holes 


EARLY SEED-SOWING FOR EARLY BLOOMS 


seeds later in the month will merely deiay the time of flower- 
ing. Many other kinds of annuals may be started at this time, 
however. The list includes: 


Acroclinium Iceplant, Mesembryanthemum 


Ageratum crystallinum 

China aster Ipomea, Heavenly Blue 
Calendula Lupines 

Cosmos Mimulus luteus 
Cardinal climber Moonflower 
Castor-bean Nemesia 

Dahlia Nemophila 

Dianthus, Sweet Wivelsfield Salpiglossis 

Dusty miller (Centaurea) Schizanthus 
Helichrysum Stocks 


Many of the novelty flowers appearing in the catalogues 
either require or benefit from an early start. An example is the 
annual Canterbury bell, which needs six months in which to 
flower. If wallflowers are to be had in bloom the first year, 
they must be started in March. Other new things to begin 
early are the venidium hybrids, sweet peas, the scabiosa vari- 
eties Giant Loveliness, Shasta, and the new orchid-colored 
variety Cattleya, the Gleam hybrid nasturtiums, some of the 
new linaria varieties, including Fairy Bouquet in mixed 
colors, and Ruby King, and the new wilt-resistant asters. 

In most cases it will be advisable to transplant the seedlings 
once, either into boxes or directly into the soil in a frame 
before they are set out in a garden. Before transplanting them 
into the garden, however, keep them nearly dry for two or 


‘ 





should be made. In addition, a layer of cinders or 
broken crocks in the bottom is advisable. The soil 
mixture should be light and well screened. The best 
soil consists of equal parts of loam, leaf mold and sand. 

When the boxes are filled, with the soil firmed and 
ready to receive the seeds, water them thoroughly and 
let them stand for a while to permit the excess moisture 
to run away. Seeds sown in moist soil usually will not 
need any more water until they germinate. Large seeds, 
like cosmos, should be planted in rows to a depth of 
one-eighth of an inch. The top cover should be fine 
sifted sand. Very fine seeds, like petunias, need only to 
be pressed into the soil with a board. The seed box is 
generally covered with a piece of glass and a newspaper 
until the seedlings begin to come through. Then the 
glass should -be raised immediately to allow free air 
circulation. 

Sand is a good medium in which to start seeds, 
particularly of the larger kinds. The seedlings will 
require careful handling, however, because there is no 
plant food in the sand. As soon as they are up, trans- 
plant them immediately to boxes of soil or directly 
into the coldframe. 

Watering of seed boxes and seedlings needs to be 
done with considerable care. Flower pots in which 
fine seeds are sown can not be watered overhead ‘with 
a watering can without washing the seeds away. To 
moisten soil in pots, stand the pots in a basin or pail 
of water up to the brim until moisture shows on the 
surface of the soil. Boxes of seeds may be watered by 
laying a piece of cloth over the soil before watering. 
The cloth will break the force of the water. Seedlings 
either transplanted or in the seed boxes should not be 
watered at night but in the morning, when there will 
be opportunity for the surface of the soil to dry off. 
This will reduce the chances of the damping off disease 
killing the seedlings. 

Many annuals may be started even earlier than the 
end of the month, although seedlings kept in the house 
too long become weak and leggy. Kinds that require a 
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very early start include lobelia, pennisetum, petunia, 
salvia, snapdragon, verbena and vinca. Sowing the 
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three days and then water them heavily. They will then have 
their fibres toughened but when watered again will hold 
plenty of soil on their roots. Seedlings should not be left in 
boxes or pots so long that their growth will be checked, 
because this has a tendency to stunt the plants permanently. 

When seedlings that were grown in paper bands are trans- 
planted to the garden, they may be set out with the band 
intact but pulled up around the stem to make a collar which 
will keep off cutworms. Plants grown in pots can be knocked 
out without disturbing the root systems by putting the 
fingers over the soil, inverting the pot, and rapping it on some 
firm object. The seedling and soil will come out without 
destroying the ball of roots. If long white roots are found 
wound around in the bottom of the pot, they may be 
straightened out so that they will more quickly spread into 
the soil. 

Seedlings that are growing in boxes or flats can be removed 
easily if the box is held up at an angle and gently dropped 
down on one end. The soil will compact slightly in the box 
leaving an open space at the other end from which one can 
begin to remove the plants with a trowel or some other tool. 
The soil must be moist to do this successfully. 

When setting out small seedlings some persons prefer to 
use a narrow trowel, but larger plants need more room in 
which case a broad trowel should be used. Set all seedlings 
with long necks considerably deeper than they stood in the 
seed boxes. Avoid burying the crown of leaves, however. 
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NOVEL GARDEN GADGETS 


HAVE noticed many articles and suggestions in Horticul- 

ture on garden gadgets, but fail to find any mention of one 
that I consider one of the most useful of all. Possibly it is not 
considered a gadget, however. I refer to number six galvanized 
wire. This size is a very heavy wire. Cut it into any lengths 
that you need for stakes; it beats any of the wooden ones, is 
inconspicuous, and will last several years. Plan to have about 
a foot of the stake in the ground. Of course this will depend 
upon the size and weight of the plant. For a lily stalk it is 
unequalled, bending with the weight of the stalk just enough 
to be graceful. It requires a heavy wire cutter to cut this wire, 
or it can be filed. After it is cut, file the ends smooth. 

Another gadget that I find excellent is the heavy forged- 
steel trowel with blade and shank all in one piece and having 
a heavy wooden handle, the blade being quite curved. Flatten 
out this curve; it is then much superior to a mason’s trowel. 
I note that there is a new trowel of aluminum which should 
prove to be an excellent addition to the garden tools. 

—T. V. Clapp. 

Windsor Locks, Conn. 


ANNUALS TO FOLLOW BULBS 


ULB beds are beautiful in their season, but occasionally 

are difficult to care for later on. Most of the Spring bulbs 

are not ready to lift until some time in late May or June. It is 

not always desirable to remove the bulbs from the garden 
and plant them somewhere else. 

To overcome this difficulty, a number of annuals may 
be sown among the bulbs early in the Spring, when the 
spears of new growth are above ground. Scatter bone 
meal on the surface and cultivate it in lightly, loosening 
the soil so as to make a good seed bed. 

Some of the annuals to sow are poppies of various 
types, including the Shirley poppy and the carnation- 
flowered variety. California poppies, too, can be used in 
the variety of colors now available, including yellow, 
gold and orange-red. Phacelia campanularia and portu- 
lacas are good. It is also possible to grow the popular 
edging annuals, candytuft and sweet alyssum. Taller- 
growing varieties for the center of the bed might be 
annual larkspur, annual phlox and petunias. Of course, 
where facilities permit, many of these plants can be 
grown in a coldframe and set out between the bulbs 
later in the season. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


a garden books and writers in newspapers and 
horticultural magazines suggest that mixtures be 
made by the amateur, such as loam, sand and peat moss 
or leaf mold; and that fertilizers be mixed at home to get 
a balanced composition. The amateur is often at loss, 
however, to know just how this work should be done. 
Some attempt to mix the materials in a barrel with a 
shovel. Others have schemes of spreading the ingredients 
on canvas, and then lifting it at the corners and rolling 
the material back and forth to effect the mixture. 

In most instances it will be found easier to mix the 
materials on a smooth surface, like the garage floor. 
Spread the different materials one on top of the other in 
layers. Then start on one side of the pile, turning it over 
with a shovel either once or twice. The result will be a 
thoroughly mixed composition. When mixing materials 
like soil and leaf mold to be spread on the garden or lawn, 
it is still easier merely to make a pile, spreading each mate- 
rial in even layers one on the other. Then, as the wheel- 
barrow is loaded or the materials shoveled into pails, an 
equal amount of each will be taken and as they are spread 
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Transplanting seedlings started in flats 


on the ground they will become mixed. The latter method 
entails the least effort of any. 
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A VEGETABLE PLANTING TABLE 


When to Sow 
Variety Indoors Outdoors 
Beans, May 
Bush Lima 
Beans, May 
Pole Lima 
Beans, Green May- 
August 
Beans, Wax May- 
August 
Beans, Pole May 
Beets April- 
August 
Broccoli April 
Brussels April-May 
Sprouts 
Cabbage March May-June 
Carrot April-July 
Celery March April-May 
Chard, Swiss April 
Corn May-June 
Cucumber May-July 
Endive April- 
September 
Kohlrabi May-June 
Lettuce March April, 
August 1 
Lettuce, April-July 
Romaine 
Melon, Musk April May-June 
Onion March April-May 
Parsnip April 
Peas March-May 
Radish March April- 
September 
Spinach March-May, 
September 
Spinach, June 
New Zealand 
Squash May-June 
Tomato March- 
April 
Turnip April- 
August 
Vegetable May-June 
Marrow 


Seed 
Necessary 
for 100- 
Foot Row 


1 pound 


4 pound 


_ 


pound 


1 pound 


Y% pound 


tN 


ounces 


4 ounce 


14 ounce 


14 ounce 


ounce 


“oe 
tN 


— 


packet 


2 ounces 


%4 pound 


14 ounce 
YZ ounce 
4 ounce 


YZ ounce 


4 ounce 


— 


packet 


Seed, 1 oz. 
Sets, 2 qt. 


4 ounce 


— 


pound 


— 


ounce 


_ 


ounce 


— 


ounce 


ts 


ounce 


\e 


— 


packet 


4 ounce 


ounce 


Ne 
eN 


Depth 
to Plant 
(Inches) 


2 


Thin or 
Transplant 
to (Inches) 


6 x 30 


36 x 36 
4x24 


4x24 
36 x 36 


4x12 


18 x 36 
18 x 36 


18 x 36 
4x12 


6 x 30 


6x18 
36 x 36 


48 x 48 
12x12 
6x12 


[z= iz 
8x12 
48 x 48 


4x12 
4x12 
4x12 


4x 36 


3x8 
5212 


12 x 24 


Bush, 36x48 
Late, 72x96 


36x 48 
x 12 
6x18 
36 x 48 


Season of 
Crop 


August to frost 
August to frost 
July on 


July on 


August to frost 


July on 


July on 


October on 


July on 


July on 


August on 


June to frost 


August to frost 


July to frost 
August on 
August, 


September 
June to frost 


June to frost 


August to frost 


May on 
September 


thru Winter 
June, July 


Mature in 
25 days 


May-July 
July- 
September 
August 
thru Winter 
August to frost 
July thru 
Winter 


August to frost 


Cultural Information 

Fordhook Bush is a dependable variety; 
others are Burpee Improved and Hen- 
derson. Use warm land. 

Hard to get a crop in the North. Try 
Leviathan Early. 

Bountiful, Tendergreen, and Stringless 
Green Pod are excellent. 

Sure Crop Wax is the standard flat pod 
variety; Pencil Pod Black Wax is a high 
quality round pod. 

Kentucky Wonder is still the standard. 
Set the pole first and plant around it. 
Leave four vines to a pole. 

Crosby Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red 
are good standard varieties. Use thin- 
nings for greens. Plant the late crop on 
August 1. 

Use the Italian Green Sprouting or Cala- 
brese variety. The average home garden 
needs only a few plants. 

The Long Island Improved variety is 
popular. Gather the sprouts after the 
first touch of frost. 

Golden Acre can be planted in succession 
during the Spring and Summer. Use 
Copenhagen Market for mid-season and 
Danish Ball Head for late. 

Red Core Chantenay is gaining popu- 
larity. Other popular kinds are Danvers 
Half Long, and Hutchinson in New 
England. Use no fresh manure. 

Golden Plume or Wonderful is recom- 
mended. For Winter storage, grow 
Giant Pascal. 

Use either Giant Lucullus or Lyons. Cut 
the leaves early before they get too large. 

Golden Sunshine, Golden Early Market, 
and Yellow Sensation are quality vari- 
eties. Whipple’s Yellow is late. Grow 
three or four plants to a hill. 

Davis Perfect is a standard sort. Others 
are White Spike and Boston Pickling. 

Standard varieties are Green Curled, White 
Curled, and Broad-Leaved Batavian. 

White and purple varieties are available. 
Use a rich loam. 

Sow the Black-Seeded Tennis Bal! and 
White Boston either early or late. Let- 
tuce will not grow well in hot weather. 

Loose-headed varieties must be tied with 
string to blanch them, but Trianon is 
self-closing. 

Bender’s Surprise, Hearts of Gold, and 
Gold Champlain are worth trial. Select 
a light, warm soil. 

Danver’s Yellow Globe is best from seed. 
Use Japanese sets. 

Hollow Crown is the standard variety. 
Use no fresh manure with parsnips. 

Selected varieties: early: Thomas Laxton, 
Gradus, Laxton’s Progress; late: Alder- 
men and Telephone. Cover the seed 
1% inches deep at sowing time. 

Scarlet Globe is the standard round red 
radish. Icicle radish is a superior long, 
white variety. 

Long Standing Bloomsdale, Nobel, and 
King of Denmark are good; Virginia 
Savoy is good for late Summer planting. 

Not really a spinach, but grown as such 
during the Summer. 

Summer: Straightneck ; Fall: Table Queen 
or Des Moines; Winter: Blue Hubbard 
and Delicious. 

Early: Bonny Best; standard varieties: 
Marglobe and Stone. Start the plants in 
hotbeds. 

Purple-Topped White Globe is the stand- 
ard variety; White Egg can be grown 
early or late. 

A form of squash, of which Cocozelle is 
most commonly grown. 
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ie some recent candid comments (January 15) poor luck 
with carnations grown outside was recorded. It is to be 
assumed that the true border varieties were planted and not 
greenhouse sorts. The latter, even if cuttings are rooted in 
December, can not possibly make good flowering plants for 
outdoors, as they require all the season and several pinches to 
make a bushy plant that will flower under glass from October 
on. One can, of course, get one good flower stem, even from a 
Spring struck cutting if it is not pinched, for every growth of 
the perpetual or greenhouse carnation eventually runs to 
flower, but there is not time for such an unpinched plant to 
make any other flowering shoots. I venture to think our 
candid amateur used greenhouse sorts; in fact, he seems to 
admit such. Where he fell down was in buying small plants 
in the Spring. If he had got his grower to root the cuttings in 
September and grow them on in pots over Winter, pinching 
as needed, he would have had strong, bushy plants in four- 
and-one-half- or five-inch pots by the end of May and these 
planted out in firm ground and lightly shaded from intense 
sunshine, would have given him lots of flowers, providing he 
kept them free of thrips. 

Border carnations are an entirely different breed and they 
flower only once, July or August. There is, however, another 
race called perpetual border carnations which gives an all 
Summer's crop and even under glass in Winter, but they are 
too slow as a commercial crop inside. The border types and 
perpetual border sorts can be raised from seed like any other 
perennials but they are not thoroughly hardy and must be 
wintered in a well-protected frame to insure flowers the 
following year. 

The named sorts, or selected seedlings, are not, however, 
propagated from cuttings. The growths made after flowering 
are layered in August and when well rooted, they must be 
given frame protection for the Winter. Planted out in Aprii, 
they will soon get away and flower in July. The true border 
sorts, as stated, will give no more flowers, simply making new 
growth for layering, but the perpetual border kinds will push 
on their growths to flowering. It is true that in this region, 
northern New Jersey, these carnations can not be grown as 
they are in England, but if one really tries, very good blooms 
can be had. In South Africa and Australia, these types of 
carnations are grown with great success; the Australians have 
many home-raised sorts. In both these southern continents, I 
believe slat or other forms of shading are used and [| dare 
hazard that here, under cheese cloth, equally good success 
could be achieved. For several years, I grew them but lack of 
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frame space for wintering them and too much shade from 
trees prompted me to drop them. However, at the present 
time, I have a pan of strong perpetual border seedlings in the 
greenhouse and I expect to see some of them make flowers 
before the season is through. 


UR friend’s hope that Tithonia speciosa may be dwarfed 
by cultural methods is futile, nor can it be made to 
flower early, unless seed be sown early under glass. Being a 
short-day plant it probably could be flowered earlier if given 
black cloth treatment, but ordinarily it requires seven or 
eight months. I remember when it was first shown in England 
20-odd years ago; every one had dreams of dwarfing it and 
getting it earlier by selection or breeding; but today it is the 
same old T. speciosa, biding its own time. One California 
seed grower has, to my knowledge, grown it year after year 
in the hopes of finding it sport an early dwarf type, but in 
California as elsewhere, it simply won’t be hurried nor 
dwarfed. To get it flowering by late August the seed has to 
be sown inside in January or February. 

As to the gaillardia Portola, there is only one Portola: 
what are sold as Portoia hybrids are mere seedlings of it, and 
scarcely 5 per cent come true to the Portola type. The true 
Portola, raised by a noted California firm, is a grand thing, 
but it is none too hardy and lots of nurserymen who origi- 
nally stocked it have lost it. Some could not even propagate it. 

Its offspring, Sun God, has the color of its other parent, 
golden yellow, but it is typically Portola in form and habit. 
It is hardier and is easier to propagate. Unhappily, the origi- 
nator had such a demand for Sun God last season that his 
stock depleted to the point that none can be offered this season. 
Possibly some nurserymen may be prepared to sell a few 
plants, but it is such a good thing that every one possessing 
a few plants will, long ere this, have cut up the roots to ensure 
a good supply for 1936. 


I AM happy to note that our amateur friend has a good 
word for the physostegia Vivid. I have before given this 
variety a full measure of praise. Some may dislike its color, 
but there is nothing like it that comes in so late. Vivid actu- 
ally is a greater roamer than the ordinary rosea, but in a 
different way. Rosea and alba mat outward, but Vivid ap- 
parently dies at the point where it flowers, and sends out a 
long runner two feet or more away. I keep Vivid in bounds 
by waiting till the shoots appear in May, then dig them up 
and plant in clusters. If this is not done Vivid will be any- 
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No drought here 
part of our 20- 
acre planting 
carved from vir- 
gin forest. New, 
deep upland soil 
holds moisture 
all season. No 
irrigation neces- 
sary. Produced 
solid, healthy 
bulbs which were 
the first to bloom 
at the World's 
Fair. 
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LLECTION Prepaid 


Comprising 18 of the favorites in our exhibition planting at the 


Century of Progress. One large 
$4.00 value for $2.75. 


Wuertemburgia, scarlet ..15c 
Thos. Edison, garnet ..... 15c 
Stuttgardia, red ........ 10c 
Gertrude, smoky ........ 15c 
Anna Pfitzer, cream ...... 20c 
Copernicus, bronze ...... 50c 


Pelegrina, blue ......... 20c 
Rosemarie Pfitzer, cream . 
Eighth Wonder, old rose .. 


No. 1 bulb of each variety. A 
NE eer 15c 
Troubadour, purple ...... 10c 
eee 5c 
PP 15c 
Beethoven, smoky ....... 20c 


Rameses, ruffled purple ... 
Yellow Perfection 2 
Moorish King, dark red .. 

Queen Mary, cream pink . .15c 








GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


A $5.60 value for $3.00. 120 bulbs (1%”), 10 bulbs each of 12 
varieties. Half collection, your selection, for $1.75 postpaid. 


Ave Maria, blue 


Eighth Wonder, smoky 
Gol 


d Eagle, yellow 
LaPaloma, orange 


Mary O Mine, largest white 
Paisley, smoky pink 


The same collection in 1-inch bulbs for $2.25, 
in %-inch bulbs for $1.75 





| OREGON GLADIOLUS 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 


Box 64 
Gresham, Oregon 


mh . Pa ea 
COLLECTION 
Troubadour, best purple 
ueen of Bremen, lavender 
etty Nuthall, coral 
Gloriana, salmon 


Dr. Bailey, rose red 
Cardinal Prince, red 
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where but where the label was originally placed. The flower- 
ing growths, if lifted, make a nice pot plant if several are put 
together. This should be done when the buds have become well 
developed. 


REDERICK W. BOISSEVAIN evidently loves his saxi- 

fragas (Horticulture, January 15), but as a family, they 
are troublesome in the region of New York. The mossies, 
including even the decipiens sorts, are here today and gone 
tomorrow. In a frame or in a greenhouse, they grow like 
weeds during the early Spring but when put outside they need 
watching. One day of full sunshine will burn them up, yet 
they won't tolerate constant shade. The plants have wonder- 
ful root systems and if they can get a place between some 
rocks where the afternoon sun won't hit them, it is all right 
unless one of those beastly humid hot spells comes along, then 
see them melt. McNabiana grows; yes, but it is terribly shy 
blooming. London Pride, Saxifraga umbrosa, is easy in par- 
tial shade. Along with calendulas it is among my earliest of 
childhood’s recollections. London Pride! It was used as an 
edging in all London back yards and even as a kid I felt 
contemptuous towards it. Now I proudly give it a place. As 
to S. pyramidalis and S. longifolia, I wonder how many can 
say they’ve grown them to flowering. 

Some years ago I had a magnificent plant of pyramidialis, 
grown from seed, which gave a spike about 30 inches long. 
The plant then died and left a few small orphans. Those 
little wretches have never done anything but keep splitting 
so I have decided to raise more seedlings; in fact, the seed is 
already germinating. Maybe the ‘‘orphans,”’ still perky with- 
out the least protection, will now swell up and make flower- 


ing crowns. 

I NOTE that R. T. Morris (January 15) reported that 
Gordonia or Franklinia alatamaha came through last 

Winter. So did my own five-foot bush and without the 

slightest die back although we had 18 degrees below zero. 

This Winter we hit 21 degrees below and so far as I can see 


my gordonia is unhurt. The plant was set when quite small, | 
nine or ten years ago, in the extreme east corner of my garden | 


at the highest point. It was more or less exposed to the north 
but sheltered by woodland on the east and south. Every year 
it was cut almost to the ground and came back with two- or 
three-foot shoots until it became of bush habit. 

Three or four years ago, I shifted it to the west end of the 
garden at the lowest point where it is almost entirely shaded 
by oaks except in the morning. It has grown splendidly ever 
since and has never been frost injured, the plant now being 
five feet or more high and almost as much through. 


EGARDING carnations and foliage recently discussed, 
Georgiana R. Smith apparently overlooks the fact that 
the florist has to figure every bud as a prospective flower and 














he can not, therefore, cut buds unopened since no one would | 


give him the price of full flowers, least of all in the wholesale 
markets. To insure full-sized flowers all side buds are removed 
from each stem; if the grower left these side buds, the center 
flower would be small and the buyer again would refuse to 
pay the price which in these days is little enough for the florist. 

As to foliage, remember every shoot on a carnation plant 
means either a flower or a cutting that is to make a plant for 
next year. Not until May or June does a carnation plant make 
enough growth to permit the sacrifice of any foliage shoots. 


If, as in England, plants could be grown two or three years, | 


then it would be possible, as it is there, to buy carnation 
foliage in bunches like any other foliage in the markets and 
florist shops would be able to give the foliage with flowers. 
In this country, however, it is a common practice to replace 
the old plants with new ones made from cuttings every year. . 
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and Gardens, 


Visit our Booth and SEE 


what Florida Humus does 
—-or write for this free booklet 





| Analysis: 


(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 
129117). Note very slight acidity 
and high percentages of nitrogen 
and organic matter. Moisture — 
44.87; On Dry Basis: Ash, 8.68% ; 
Organic matter, 91.32%; Acidity 
pH, 6.2 (7 is neutral). Total Nitro- 
gen, 3.25%; Phosphorous, .24% 


Potash, .11%; Calcium, 1.68%; 
maximum water holding capacity, 
581.15%. 

Distributors: 


BREOK’S, 85 State St., Boston; 
STUMPP & WALTER CO., 132 
Church St., New York; HENRY 
A. DREER, INC., 1306 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia; E. 
MILLER RICHARDSON & OO., 
108 Light St., Baltimore; 
FRANKLIN J. MURPHEY, 713 
Lancaster Ave., Wilmington; 
BEOKERT SEED AND BULB 
CO., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh; 
ST. LOUIS SEED CO., 411 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis; THE J. 
CHAS. McCULLOUGH OO., 3rd 
& Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati; 
TERMINAL SALES CORP., 1627 
West Fort St., Detroit; SIDNEY 
L. DRYFOOS, 2617 Dartmoor Rd., 
Cleveland. 


Visit our booths at the New York and 
Boston Flower Shows and see for your- 
self the results you may expect from 
Florida Humus. An ideal water con- 
tainer and soil builder, this new 
organic matter has a high nitrogen 


| content which, gradually released, 


makes it a slow progressive plant food. 
Far less acid than other sources of 
humus, it will not sour the soil. 


FREE BOOKLET: Ask at our booth for the 
helpful new booklet, illustrated above, or 
write your local distributor, or the Florida 
Humus Co., Sales Office, 141 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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Flower Show 


HEADQUARTERS 


Visitors to the International Flower 
Show are cordially invited to make 
use of the splendid facilities of the 
Hotel Lexington when in New York. 
This new hotel is diagonally across 
the street from Grand Central Palace, 
scene of the show. The rates are 
reasonable, from $3.00 single, $4.00 
double and from $5.00 for twin 
bedded rooms; every room has bath 
and radio. Restaurant prices are 
equally modest: breakfast from 40c, 
luncheon from 65c and dinner from 
$1.00 in the main dining room or 
Silver Grill. Al Kavelin and his 
orchestra play for luncheon; Little 
Jack Little, famed radio star, and his 
orchestra entertain nightly in the 
Silver Grill. Official Headquarters 
of the Garden Clubs are at this hotel. 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue - New York City 


Charles E. Rochester - General Manager 
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HOME GARDEN GRAPES 


HE small fruit that can be grown in the least space in the 

suburban garden is the grape. Vines may be planted close 
to the buildings on the south side, be trained flat against them, 
and, with proper care, produce large quantities of fruit. 
Strong one-year-old vines should be planted in the Spring— 
the thinner and more porous the soil the better, but it must 
be made rich. Stable manures are best put on the surface if 
where they will get washed down into the soil, as they tend 
to hold the moisture in the soil and protect in very dry soil 
from sunburning. 

The first year only one cane should be allowed to grow; 
all others and side branches should be pinched off as soon as 
they start. The second year, unless the vine is growing beyond 
the first support on the building or trellis, this one cane only 
is continued; when it reaches the trellis or support the end 
is pinched off, thus causing two branches to grow, which are 
then tied to the support. 

The third year two or more canes are allowed to grow from 
the ends of those started the second year, and a few laterals, 
which will bear some fruit. Upon a building the vines will 
do better if they are carried six inches to one foot away, which 
will also prevent rapid decay of the building. 

The fruit of the grape vine will be of little value after the 
second or third year of fruiting unless the vines are properly 
pruned. From the third year on, or when the vine has become 
established upon the building or trellis, the pruning will 
consist in pinching off, during the Summer, the ends of all 
fruiting laterals and all other canes not wanted to take the 
place of the fruiting canes next season, and, during the Fall 
or Winter, cutting away the old fruiting canes entirely and 
bringing into their place an equal number of new canes that 
were allowed to grow without pinching. Thus each Summer 
all growth is forced into a limited number of new canes. After 
fruiting, cut away the old cane and replace it with the young 
new cane for next season’s fruiting. This is a very simple 
method of pruning, that gives the largest possible amount of 
choice fruits and keeps up the vigor of the vine. 


TEN RULES FOR SPRAYING 


PRAY celery with Bordeaux mixture while it is still in the 
seed bed and several times at two-week intervals after the 
plants are well established to control the blight. 

Calcium arsenate and a sticker like fish oil may be used on 
young cabbage and cauliflower plants, but a spray containing 
rotenone is safer when the plants are reaching maturity. 

Spray grapes with Bordeaux mixture to prevent anthracnose, 
beginning after the blossoming period and continuing at two- 
week intervals. 

Use ammoniacal copper carbonate solution when you want 
a substitute for Bordeaux mixture that will not stain. 

To revenge yourself on the cutworm, use a little poisoned 
bait around each plant. Mix a teaspoonful of Paris green, a 
quart of bran, one cup of water and a tablespoonful of molasses. 

Spray the gooseberry and currant bushes with arsenate of 
lead as soon as the leaves appear to keep the currant-worms in 
check. Uses a derris dust later when the fruit begins to form. 
Derris may also be used in solution, being applied with a small 
spray pump. 

Blame the curculio for the plums which fall early, which 
are punctured and show a spot of gum. Circumvent the cur- 
culio by ramming the trees early in the morning with a stout 
pole about one end of which burlap has been wrapped. Do 
this every few days for several weeks. Gather the curculios on a 
sheet or canvas spread under the tree, and destroy them. 

Kill the larve of the coddling moth (the cause of wormy 


_ apples) and prevent injury to the fruits from apple-scab and 
| bitter-rot by spraying the trees with wettable sulphur and 


three pounds of arsenate of lead to 100 gallons, as soon as the 
petals fall. Spray every three or four weeks until the apples are 
ripe. 
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HORTICULTURAL TERMS 


 Begrsdibirne terms commonly used in gardening books and 
magazines are frequently misunderstood. Therefore, the 
following definitions are given: 

BULB—Misapplied to roots of small flowering garden 
plants. Properly, a rounded, thickened stem or crown of 
concentrated fleshy leaves or scales. The onion, undeveloped, 
and the lily bulb are good examples. The real roots descend 
from the base of the bulbs. In general conversation, corms 
and tubers are called bulbs, and the term is satisfactory for 
practical purposes. Strictly speaking, the white potato is a 
tuber, the sweet potato an enlarged root, and the crocus a 
corm. 

PIP—Usually applied to the solitary rootstock of lily-of- 
the-valley. Several pips form a clump. Clump should be used 
only to designate plants that have increased to such an extent 
as to form a cluster of buds and roots, from which many stems 
may arise. Never call a large carrot a clump. Sets are usually 
single divisions of a clump, and are little more than pieces of 
root, each capable of developing into an independent plant. 
Young horseradishes, ready for planting, are sets. 

CANE—Raspberry plants, one year old, are canes, 1.e., a 
single stem with roots. This definition is, of course, independ- 
ent of the term sugar-cane. Blackcap raspberries and black- 
berries, one year old, are “‘tips.’’ After they are rooted, the 
young plants are severed from the old one. A rooting straw- 
berry runner may be called a natural layer, but runner is 
better. A strawberry plant is not a vine. 

CUTTING—Better than “‘slip’’ for pieces of stem that 
have been made to root in soil. Slip is amateurish, and is at 
best applied only to soft-wooded house plants, such as gera- 
niums and coleus. Cuttings may be hardwood or softwood 
cuttings. The former are made from ripened wood prepared 
in Winter and rooted in Spring in the open field; softwood 
cuttings are made from growing shoots—immature wood. 

SEEDLINGS—Plants that have never been moved from 





the position where the seed was originally sown. When moved | 


to another position they are transplants. 

POT-GROWN—This term does not signify that the 
plants of that class are for the conservatory only. Many hardy 
plants are being grown in pots as a preparation for ease in 
transplanting. The opposite of these is field-grown. 

SUCKER—An independent stem usually springing from 
the root of a plant, near by or at the base of the plant’s main 
stem. Occasionally it is a vigorous young shoot springing 
from the older portion of a trunk. 

FRUIT—Often thoughtlessly used in speaking of some 
vegetables. Should be applied only to the group of seed- 
producing organs, which are usually enlarged and pulpy or 
““fleshy.’’ Small fruits are currants, raspberries, blackberries, 
strawberries and gooseberries. 

STANDARD TREES—Not necessarily trees of a certain 
recognized quality. The term refers to the character of a small 
plant, given to it by the manner in which it had been trained 
by pruning or grafting. It presents a clear stem without 
branches for at least several feet above the ground line. Ac- 
cording to the height at which branching commences, it may 
be standard or half-standard. 


THE “SILVER-BELL” AS A TREE 


ALESIA TETRAPTERA should be grown as a tree, 
not as a shrub, with one straight stalk for the first three 
feet, after which it should be permitted to branch. Possibly it 
cannot be bought in this form, but it can be trimmed when 
set out. When it has its myriad of silver bells the size of a 
thimble strung along the branches from every leaf axil, 
almost seeming artificially strung on, you will be glad you 
had the patience to grow it. The foliage is always clean and I 
have never seen any insect attack. 
—T. V. Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Are Your Plants Properly Nourished? 




















Readers of “Horticulture” needn’t be reminded that 
all plants must be fed. Everyone acquainted with gar- Th T +! 
dening grants that. But can you be sure your plants e ies 
are re getting proper nourishment? You can if you The above picture shows the 
feed them with Vigoro. results of a test conducted by 
Vigoro contains all of the elements plants must get the U. S. Dept. of oe 
from the soil in proportions that time has proved most nongpage tay by we" 
satisfactory. Read about the test made by the Bureau cry. _. determine . e All 
of Plant Industry. This proves plants need numerous aeets «i eee 7 —_. 
cements from jd soil. Plant life fed wy. A with incom- ee sauaaie “ beh! 
plete products t supply only two or three elements : Rete 
—four at the most, can’t be expected to do their best. om e a = 6 received 
Use Vigoro this year! It is clean, odorless, economical elements. 
and most im eS oo —— ALL OF THE ‘ 1. No nitrogen 
ELEMENTS 2. No phosphorous 

3. No potassium 

4. No calcium 

5. No magnesium 

¥ 7. No boron 
8. No sulphur 
9. No manganese 
ey eam nich beauly 10, Ne ten 
All plants need a complete, 
im lawns and flowers balanced plant food, 
rN 
\ 
* 
@) 
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HERE is a human quality which finds the ultimate of its expres- 
‘tae in the week of the International Flower Show. Suddenly, 
after months of seemingly hopeless cold, New York awakes to find 
that another Eden has been fashioned. From March 18 to 23 the 
Grand Central Palace is in bloom. 

There is some of a similar quality which creates the atmosphere 
found at the Roosevelt. Those who love the charm and beauty of 
the Flower Show will find themselves greatly pleased with the 
manner of this hotel. The rooms are reasonable, $4 single and $6 
double; and the food is delicious. Only one block from the Show. 


Write or wire for reservations. 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th Street, New York 
Bernam G. Hines, Manager A UNITED HOTEL 
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his attractive greenhouse measures 15 by 35 feet and can be seen on Heathcote 
ae Road, See N. ¥. Write for a list of others, in your locality. 


$867 Buys The Materials For This 
Pleasing Ornamental Greenhouse 


Small enough for any garden lover to take care of —Large enough 
to provide flowers in abundance and bedding stock for an estate 
of several acres. Size 14 by 35 feet. 


$867 buys greenhouse materials cut-to-fit and painted. Buys 
them complete including the growing compartment, work room 
growing benches and potting bench. 


Erection, masonry and heating at extra cost depending upon 
local conditions and requirements. 


Send for attractive picture book of this and other charming 
greenhouses. We have them for so little as $350. 


Hiichi NES <6 Company 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 








Greenhouse Builders 














A. H. HEWS & CO., Inc. 


80 SHERMAN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Largest Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
in the World 





Glazed pottery, vases, pots, jardi- 
nieres, Etc., in a variety of 
shapes and colors 





5503 FLUSHING AVE. 
MASPETH, L. L., N. Y. 


390 BIRNIE AVE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


25 NO. MAIN ST. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


95 CHURCH ST. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


HENRY NASH 
203 E. Evergreen Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO USE FORMALDEHYDE 


ENTLEMEN—My wife and I have read with interest 
the article ““How to Prevent Damping Off’’ in the 
February 15 Horticulture. Formaldehyde is without doubt a 
very valuable disinfectant for gardeners to use. Our expe- 
rience, that of last season, indicated various things that have 
a bearing on its use. 

We used fuller’s earth to hold the liquid and found that, in 
mixing, the work is better done out of doors with plenty of 
moving air; the gas is very astringent, causing eyes, nose and 
even lungs to suffer even when used in an open building. 

Our formaldehyde ate through the can and caused some 
quick relay work in our basement (where it had been stored 
to keep from freezing). It was quickly transferred to a jug. 

We used formaldehyde to dust vegetable garden rows (one 
and one-half ounces liquid to 13 ounces fuller’s earth.) 
Realizing its heat, we tried to be careful to cover it and not 
burn the seed; even so, one planting of beans was scorched. 
We now, therefore, intend to cover it in the drills and let it 
stand three days before planting. 

We used it on potatoes with good results. The crop was 
very clean. It was scattered on pea seed as it lay in the rows 
and we had exceptional germination. It can be used to dis- 
infect purchased seedlings like tomato plants, by scattering it 
in the prepared holes and watering thoroughly. In fact, we 
are using it again this season under the conviction that it rids 
the earth and seeds of various troubles that cause poor ger- 
mination—or none. 

Our main purpose in writing is to warn against indoor 
mixing and at the same time encourage the use of this valuable 
garden-disease preventive. 

—Inez and Walt Harris. 
Watertown, Mass. 


AN OREGON SILENE OF MERIT 


ILENE HOOKERI is a native of Oregon, and is one of the 
most desirable silenes I have ever seen for the alpine or 
rock garden. It grows about six to eight inches tall. The 
bloom is a bright coral-pink, and the petals are notched and 
are about an inch across. This hardy perennial grows in the 
shade or in the sun with the same results. It blooms in May 
and June. Shortly after the dry weather comes, the foliage dies 
down completely and does not appear again until the follow- 
ing Spring. 

Plants are difficult to transplant from the wild because the 
root goes down about two feet, but they set seed freely and 
can be grown that way. After several unsuccessful attempts, I 
finally got them to grow from seed. Seeds must be planted in 
the Fall or they will not germinate. The plants bloom during 
the Summer of the first year. I planted the seeds in soil that 
contained some peat, although I am not sure that they require 
it. I know a place where they grow in profusion, and it is 
under and around fir and oak trees. This species would be 
hardy south of Philadelphia and perhaps farther north. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


THE MRS. HEGARTY KAFIR-LILY 


N the February 1 issue of Horticulture, reference is made to 
the new rose-pink Kafir-lily, Schizostylis coccinea var. 
Mrs. Hegarty. I understand that this variety was found by 
an Englishman in the garden of a Mrs. Hegarty in Kerry, 
Ireland, some years ago. He disseminated this then unknown 
“‘lily,”’ as she called it, and named it for her. This bulb is not 
readily found in American catalogues, but one English seed 
house lists it as a hardy bulb. Its hardiness in the East might 

be questioned. 

—Edith Stokes Haines. 


Fort Washington, Pa. 
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UNCOMMON BLUE FLOWERS 


ARYOPTERIS, sometimes called “blue spirza,’’ forms a 
drooping shrub with long slender branches. The flowers, 
a lovely shade of blue, bloom along the length of the branches. 
In 1930 I got one called Caryopteris tangutica and still have 
my first plant, but not so with C. mastacanthus (C. incana) 
which I got a year later. The latter failed to come up in the 
Spring of 1933, and since two friends of mine lost theirs, I 
think it froze. Both kinds are listed as half-hardy, and they 
like full sunshine. The only apparent differences in the two 
plants are that C. tangutica seems hardier, and has a longer 
blooming season and a different habit of growth. 

Caryopteris is fine as a cut flower, and as blue and late 
blooming shrubs are scarce, I think it is useful in the flower 
garden or border. 

Another blue flower that seems to be little known is Plum- 
bago larpente. So often I have noticed it listed as not hardy. 
I have had it in my flower collection for 25 years and it has 
taken care of itself Summer and Winter. It begins to bloom 
in July and from then on to frost. The flowers are a bright 
deep blue color and shaped somewhat like those of a verbena. 
The plant grows about ten inches high and is ideal for the 
rock garden. 


—RMrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS IN POTS 


HE mesembryanthemum varieties, roseum and aureum, 

make useful greenhouse and house plants when treated in 
the proper manner. Both do well as pot plants in four-inch 
pots, in hanging baskets, or in six- to eight-inch- pans, three 
to five plants in a pan. Five plants are preferable in a pan if 
aureum is used, because of the finer and more erect habit of 
growth of this variety. Pot the cuttings in two-inch pots for 
a start. They root easily. When rooted, aureum should be 
kept pinched back severely to encourage from four to five 

leaders so that bushy plants will result. 

| Aureum is all that the name implies and more. The five- 
pointed star is not so apparent in aureum as it is in roseum. 
Like all South African or Cape daisy-like flowers, the mesem- 
bryanthemums are somewhat diurnal in habit. Aureum is a 
variety that outclasses the others and flowers indoors in a 
north window with me. I have also used it as a cut flower. 
If you love rich golden colors, by all means grow aureum. 


—Ernest Adshead, Sr. 
Auburn, Mass. 


A VERY RARE WHITE TRILLIUM 


Mo people are familiar with Trillium grandiflorum 
than all other species combined because it has such a 
wide distribution. Another pure white trillium that has great 
beauty and yet is little known is T. simile (Gleason’s). It is 
very local in its habitat. 

The foliage is dark green with large rhombic leaves on 
sturdy stems, growing as high as two feet in ideal situations. 
The blossoms are on petioles one to one and a half inches 
long. The petals are broader and more rhombic than those of 
T. grandiflorum, otherwise being about the same size. The 
outstanding and striking beauty of this species is the dark 
ovary which varies from maroon to black and gives it a dis- 
tinctive appearance that no other kind has. It does not fade 
as it matures but remains a pure white for a long time. It 
grows under the same conditions that other trilliums like— 
deep leaf mold and shade. In one colony, where plants were 
found growing, were also T. hugeri and T. grandiflorum. 


—NMrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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COSTLY INVESTMENTS 


[VeeesNe in low priced green- 
houses is costly indeed. Not only 
are such greenhouses improperly 
designed, but being constructed by 
inferior workmanship, they soon 
become unsightly blemishes on 
your estate. 

The wise investor buys a custom- 
built Lutton Solar V-Bar Green- 
house, Conservatory or Solarium 
with their modern details and 
permanent equipment — all at a 
reasonable price. 


A 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


V-BAR 


. The 


LUTTON CO. ie. 


267 Kearney Avenue 
GREENHOUSES Jersey City 


WILLIAM H. 


May we suggest that before buying 
your new greenhouse, we discuss, 
personally, your individual prob- 
lems? One of our experienced engi- 
neers will assist in the solution of 
your construction problems and our 
Architectural Department will de- 
sign a greenhouse in harmony with 
your present buildings and grounds. 
All this without obligation. You 
make the final selection. Send for 
catalogue. 





New Jersey 











We move 


and small 
ones too 


to surgery; as well as spraying. 











Whether it's a small ornamental specimen or a 
sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree or a 
hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of Tree Work, from fertilization 


Are your elms in vigorous 


Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equipment 
enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. & 30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 





We moved this happy- 
looking 20” Maple 
onto Harvard College 
grounds. This picture 
was taken three months 
later—even the moon 
came out to look. 


condition ? 


We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation 
and confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 
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~_— Flowers 
(Cuttine Sarden 


See what $3.00 will bring you! Armfuls of sweet- 
scented beauty to fill your home with gracious love- 
liness for months at a time—and remember, they 


are all SCHLING’S SEEDS—tried and tested— 


vitality and vigor bred into them! 


Schling’s New ‘‘Cut Flower’’ Collection 


SUNSHINE ZINNIAS—All that the 
name implies, A rich mixture of lovely pastel 
colors in the new and fascinating shape Pkt. 35c 
GAILLARDIA, INDIAN CHIEF— 
Rich, bronzy-red on long stems, flowering pro- 
fusely all summer, Pkt. 
HUNNEMANNIA—Semi-double SUN- 
LITE—New double form of the golden tulip 
poppy on long stems, A vase-full will light up 
any room, Pkt. 25c 
TITHONIA SPECIOSA—Sebling’s fa- 
mous golden flower of the Incas, The exotic 
beauty of its foliage and blazing orange-scariet 
blogsoms make it unapproachable for mass effects. 
Pkt. 50c — Gaillardia, Indi e 
NICOTIANA, CRIMSON BEDDER a 
Extremely effective, indoors or out. Low grow- 
ing. bushy plants covered with dainty blossoms 
of a rich, dark crimson, Pkt. 25c 
SUNSHINE ASTERS—New color shades 
in this remarkable aster, unsurpassed for its ex- 
quisite contrasts and decorative value. Pkt. 30c 
KING LUPINS—New giants, 3 to 4 ft 
tall, with flower spikes and individual flowers 
much larger than the ordinary Hartwegi type; 
mixture, Pkt. 25c 
SALPIGLOSSIS, CANDELABRA 
FLOWERED — Trusses of lovely petunia- 
shaped flowers, borne on a central, many-branched 
stem, often 4 to 5 ft, tall; Pkt. 25c 
SCHLING'S IMPROVED HYBRID 
SENECIOS —Grace of form and rich varia- 
tions of color make this particularly desirable an- 
nual for cutting, Blooms all summer, Pkt, 40¢ 
ANNUAL SUMMER CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS, DARK COPPER— 
Delightfully gay and decorative, Long stems, 
Pkt. 25c 
ANNUAL BABY'S BREATH, 
CRIMSON RED (Really a deep coral)— 
Charming addition to a bouquet of other flowers, 
Pkt. 25c 
GIANT SCABIOSA, LOVELINESS 
—Glorious new color, a delicate salmon rose, Oa 
long stems and with a delightful fragrance. 


Pkt. 35c 


Jae The Collection$3.00 
Tithonia ($3.65 Value) Sunshine Aster 





Nicotiana, Crimson 
Bedder 








Garden Carnations 
“GLORY OF THE RIVIERA” 


This is the superb strain that adds so much to the 
color and sparkle of the famous ‘“‘Céte d’Azur”’, 
now readily grown in your own garden if started 
early under glass. Colors range from pure white 
and yellow, through shades of rose and pink to 
deep crimson. Long stems and blossoms almost 
as large as hothouse varieties and, best of all, a 
perfectly marvelous fragrance. 


The varieties: SAN REMO, pure yellow: MONACO, dark crimson: 
MENTONE, searlet; CANNES, pearl pink; BEAUTY OF 
NICE, rose; VILLA FRANCA, pure white. 

















Pkt. 50c each, or 1 pkt. each, all 6 colors — $2.50 





Green Peas! 


(and lots of ’em) 


from June to August 

HERE IS THE SIMPLE SECRET: 

1. Buy Schling’s famous “long a 
season” collection; , 

2. Plant early—soon as frost is | 
out; 

3. Plant them all at the same 
time. 


Late planted Peas are a failure—these vari- 4 
eties mature in succession and thus guaran- 
tee plenty of this toothsome delicacy for your table if planted early and together. 





Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early—Height, 2% ft. ‘2 Ib. each of all ieties, 

Gradus, or Prosperity—Height, 3 ft. " n all 2 apy ties $1.75 
Sutton’s Excelsior—Height, 1% ft. | Ib. each of all 6 varieties, $ 75 
peat oe ee 1% ft. . 8 Saw 2. 
mprove elephone—Height, 5 ft. 2 Ibs. ieti 
Heroine—Height, 4 ft. 12 ee in alls sew $5.00 


(Free delivery anywhere in U.S. A.) 


Schli 3 Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Ave. near 58th St. New York City 
*Send for the new BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS—35c per copy 








TRANSPLANTING ORNAMENTAL TREES 


ECENT experiments with pin-oak trees at Cornell Uni- 
versity,* Ithaca, N. Y., show that, for this tree atleast, 
Spring planting is much better than Fall planting. Fewer 
Spring-planted trees have died and the remaining trees have 
grown much more rapidly than the Fall-planted trees. Un- 
fortunately, this experiment did not include other types of 
trees, but it is indicative at least. The fact may be stated that 
all trees known to be difficult to transplant, such as the mag- 
nolia, the tupelo, and the American holly, should be planted 
in the Spring. 

Spring transplanting should not be done until the ground 
is well dried and in workable condition. When soil is wet, 
any handling or working will ‘‘puddle’’ it; that is, the air 
spaces will be closed up when worked and the soil will dry 
out in almost brick-like consistency. In such soil it is almost 
impossible for plant roots to grow. 

If drainage is poor, a drain should be put in at the bottom 
of the hole. If there is a hard clay bottom to the hole, it should 
be broken up with a pickaxe. No commercial fertilizer or 
fresh manure should be placed in the hole at this time. The 
newly transplanted tree will probably need water more than 
anything else. If the soil is poor, it should be removed and 
the hole filled with good top soil brought in from some other 
source, it being packed firmly around and under the roots. A 
tamping stick is often used for this purpose. Some tender- 
barked trees, such as the birch and the beech, may well have 
their trunks wrapped in burlap for several months after 
transplanting. 

It may be of advantage to leave a slight depression in the 
soil around the tree, in order to catch water. The newly 
planted tree should be well watered immediately, and care- 
fully watered during the dry months of the first year. At the 
time of planting the tree should either be staked or held with 
guy wires run through a rubber hose around one side of the 
tree only, so that it will become established in the correct 
upright position. These wires are to be used for the first year 
or two. If this is not done, a sagging may result that will be 
very hard to properly correct later on. 

When a tree is dug, a large proportion of its roots are cut 
off and it is unable to absorb a sufficient amount of water to 
keep all the branches supplied. A proportion of the branches 
must be pruned in order to offset the loss of roots. If a tree is 
not pruned at transplanting time, it requires an excessive 
amount of water, becomes weakened and consequently is 
susceptible to disease and insect attack. Some of the branches 
may die and even the tree itself may be greatly weakened and 
eventually die. Consequently, a heavy pruning at transplant- 
ing time is necessary. 

Shade trees must withstand wind, snow, and ice storms, 
and consequently all bad crotches should be eliminated early 
in the life of the tree. Certain young trees may have made an 
unsightly unnatural growth because of many reasons. Prun- 
ing such plants in order to make them more pleasing to the 
eye is certainly justifiable. If trees are used in a windbreak, 
screen planting, or hedge, they can be made thicker or denser 
by pruning. By judicious pruning, an objectionable view 
through a single tree may be screened out. 

The lower limbs of street trees must necessarily be removed 
to prevent interfering with traffic. Often it is necessary to 
remove a limb or two which grows too near a house or 
electric wires. In this connection, however, it should be said 
that much of the butchering of trees for service wires could be 
prevented by judicious planting of certain types of trees, such 
as the elm and the red oak which have an open framework. 
The wires may be strung through such trees with much less 
cutting of limbs than can be done with dense-growing types 
like the maples, which ordinarily are the trees butchered. It is 
sometimes possible to have many wires put in a single cable 
if they are to pass through a tree. 

Tests in the northeastern United States have shown that 


*From a Cornell Extension Bulletin by R. W. Curtis and Donald Wyman. 
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wounds heal much quicker when they are made between 
February 1 and May 1 than at any other time during the 
year. If a tree is of value primarily for its early flowers, such 
as the dogwood, Cornus florida, and the redbud, Cercis cana- 
densts, and needs to be pruned for some justifiable reason, it 
_ is wise to prune it immediately after the flowering season, so 
that the full value of the flowers may be obtained the current 
year. 

Of course, pruning can be done at any time, and done with 
a degree of safety if correct precautions are taken about paint- 
ing the wounds with a good wound dressing. In general, 
however, the best healing probably will be obtained if the 
pruning is done some time between the first of February and 
May 1. 

Certain types, like birches and sugar maples, should be 
pruned in Summer, but the elms, because of slime flux, should 
never be pruned unless the work is absolutely necessary. This 
is a point often overlooked. 

Winter-injured trees should be pruned moderately. All the 
dead wood should be cut out after the buds have opened in 
the Spring. Severe pruning of Winter-injured trees has actu- 
ally proved injurious. No fertilizer should be applied the 
Spring after injury has occurred, at least not until July, when 
only a light application might be made. Careful watering of 
injured trees, particularly through the dry Summer months, 
will also prove helpful. The moderate pruning and the appli- 
cation of no fertilizers are two very important points in get- 
ting Winter-injured trees quickly back to a normal growing 
condition. 

Trees are often injured by too much or too little water. 
When planting a tree, drainage should be supplied if it is 
necessary. Also, trees suffering from long Summer droughts 
may wilt and drop their foliage prematurely, which causes 
less growth and a general weakened condition. This dry con- 
dition may be very troublesome the first season after the trees 
have been transplanted, particularly in situations where the 
soil is abnormally dry or the tree is exposed to very drying 
winds. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a detailed soil analysis usu- 
ally is of little practical value (except in extreme cases) in 
determining the amount of fertilizer to use. However, certain 
soils may be deficient in some elements necessary for plant 
growth. The yellowing of the foliage of some trees may some- 
times be due to such soil deficiencies when none of the other 
factors discussed are known to be the cause. This is not an easy | 
matter to decide. 





THE BLUE-FLOWERED THROATWORT 


| 
| 
_ has been considerable interest in the last few years | 

in a little-known throatwort called Trachelium ceruleum. | 
In the South it is a hardy plant but in the North it must be | 
treated as an annual. Blooms can be had by Fall if the seed is | 
sown early in March. The plants can be flowered in the con- | 
servatory as well as in the garden. 

This throatwort has heliotrope-blue flowers borne in large | 
clusters like those of a valerian. The color may vary to white | 
depending upon the season and exposure. The height, too, | 
will be from one to three feet depending upon whether the | 
plants are pinched back when they are small or allowed to | 
grow naturally. 

Trachelium seed is very fine and should be sown in pots or 
pans and the seed left uncovered with soil being kept moist 
with a cover glass. Even though starting the seeds may be a 
little bother at first, they germinate easily and the plants grow 
rapidly. 

Seldom is a novelty found that will make a good garden 
plant, cut flower and pot plant for the conservatory. These | 
features and the blue hydrangea-like flower clusters have ap- | 
pealed to many amateur gardeners who have tried trachelium | 
with satisfaction. | 
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Lorp a BurRNHAM 
Glass Gardens 





You can get the materials to build this charming Conservatory for 
Erection and heating at extra cost depending on condition at $290 
the site. Other Garden Rooms are priced so low as $128.50. = 


Seen at the Boston Flower Show 
Sp 2 New | Se eee 


Tuat NEW livable, likable Garden Room 
you have been hearing so much about, will 
be in our Exhibit. A full size one, so you 
can see just how attractive and delightful 
an addition it will be to your home. 

You are cordially invited to come and 
see it. Take time to have an unhurried chat 
with us about it. Get one of our books to 





take away with you, telling ail about Gar- 
den Rooms, Sunshine Rooms, Childrens’ 
Play Places, Greenhouses and other Glass 
Enclosures. 


The Garden Room will be on exhibition 
the entire week of the Show, from March 
25th to 30th. 


LORD & BURNHAM CoO. 


839 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Des Plaines, III. 
Dept. E 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 





Ss 


Barcain CoLLection 


18 Lities $3.00 


Regal Bulbs, everyone of them 
—and typical of the values in 
our Spring catalog. Probably 
we have priced them too low 
for their quality, but you may 
have this bargain this Spring. 
They'll bloom for years. 


EARLY 
L. elegans 
MEDIUM 
L. regale ie 
LATE 

L. henryi-L. tigrinum spl’dens 


oreach 18 BULBS $3.00 


OF EACH 


L. tenuifolium 


superbum 








Telephone KENMORE 2805 
Toronto 


308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 





Send for 


Your Copy 
Ready Now! 


HORSFORD’S 
REGAL PLANTS 


@ A new kind of catalog, fascinat- 
ing, easy to read, packed full of 
interesting comment on the USE 
of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
in your garden. Illustrated in full 
color Over 700 varieties, all hardy, 
many new, most of them grown 
here in our famous Vermont valley. 


F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 





GARDEN HOSE PLANT PEST CONTROL 

















CARTRIDGE NOZZLE 


Antipestick 
“Nicotine” 
Insecticide 





No Dew 





“Sulphur” 





(= 





EXTENSION (for spraying UNDER foliage ) 


SHUT-OFF VALVE (For spray control ) 


Fungicide 





Foodndrink 
Plant Food 





See these 
products 








New York, Booth 215 
Boston, Booth 52 


at the 
Flower 
Shows 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


THE FOODNDRINK CO., 221 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge 
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More than 100 dé 


species and varieties of rock and alpine plants 
listed in our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


on how to have 


Continuous 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Let us arrange your planting to give bloom 
during the seasons you will most enjoy it. 
We list twenty-one kinds of GENTIANS. A collec- 
tion of these varieties will give bloom from early 


Spring until late Autumn. Cultural advice given 
with all orders. 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE our large display of 
choice rock plants including rare Rhododendron 
species at the 


New York International 
Spring Flower Show 


Grand Central Palace 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


GREENS FARMS, CONN. 




















GARDEN TREASURE 


WILL BE SENT YOU FREE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN TREASURE, an eight page color booklet, fit- 
tingly marks our fiftieth year of horticultural service to 
plant lovers. In it you will find listed and described a dis- 
criminating selection of unusual plants. The following 
headings will suggest the wealth of value to be found in 
this booklet. 

KELSEY’S NATIVE AMERICAN PLANTS 


Seventeen select native treasures, many our own introductions. 


GARDEN GEMS FROM KOREA 


Ten new and rare trees and shrubs of real value. 


BEAUTY FROM AFAR 


A Spruce, a Rhododendron, a Flowering Shrub, each outstanding. 


NOTEWORTHY PERENNIALS 


The New Dwarf Asters, and other choice perennials. 


THE KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM, our introduction 


And the lovely hybrid Koreans in a wide range of colors. 


HARDY FALL CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A carefully selected list. These are increasingly popular. 


ASTER BURBANKS CHARMING 


A most important new perennial introduction. 


FLOWERING CRABS 


One red, one pink, one white. Three of the choicest of our thirty 
varieties. 


For your copy of GARDEN TREASURE or for our 


general catalog write to 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford Massachusetts 


1885-1935 
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GOOD LOW PLANTS FOR PAVINGS 


HE beauty of a stepping-stone walk or paved terrace is 
often enhanced by the use of dwarf plants. Selection of 
the material will vary with the growing conditions. Cement- 
bound walks are not fit for plants and even a foundation of 
cinders with soil between the flagstones will support only the 
hardiest kinds. To get around this difficulty, pockets of soil 
can be left in the larger interstices. Then it is only necessary 
to choose low-growing plants that are tough-stemmed and 
neat for traveled paths, relegating the less dwarf and tenderer 
kinds to corners of the terrace or at least where flowering 
stalks will not be broken and succulent stems not crushed. 
Lists of plants are not exciting in themselves, but they 
serve a useful purpose. Thus, as a matter of record and to 
serve as a reference, the following names are given, selected 
from the American Nurseryman, as being useful plants to set 
out in flagstone pavings: 
Acena microphylla inermis 
Achillea tomentosa 
Antennaria dioica (A. tomentosa) 
Arabis koehleri, sturt, procurrens 
Arenaria verna, cespitosa, balearica 
Armeria laucheana 
Bellium minutum 
Campanula muralis 
Coronilla iberica 
Cymbalatria equitriloba, hepaticefolia (Linaria) 
Dianthus arvernensis, deltoides, graniticus, brevicaulis 
Erinus alpinus 
Draba fladnizensis, repens (D. sibirica) 
Gypsophila repens 
Hermiaria glabra, prostrata 
Houstonia serphyllifolia 
Leptinella (Cotula) squarrosa 
Lotus corniculatus 
Matricaria tchihatchewt 
Mazus rugosus, pumilio 
Mitchella repens 
Nierembergia rivularis 
Phlox adsurgens, ameena, douglasi and hybrids 
Potentilla aurea 
Sagina subulata 
Sedum glaucum, acre, acre minus, dasphyllum 
Silene alpestris, acaulis 
Statice alpina 
Thymus serpyllum and varieties lanuginosus, albus, azoricus, minus 
Tunica saxifraga and varieties rosea and alba 
Veronica filiformis, rupestris, rupestris rosea, teucrium, 
var. prostrata, pectinata rosea, repens 


ACHIMENES FOR SUMMER BLOOMS 


Ft persons who have tried to grow achimenes never 
have been successful. Therefore, a few cultural notes on 


| growing these indispensable Summer-flowering plants may be 
timely. 


The achimenes (pronounced a-kim’-e-nez) is a native of 


_ tropical America, and is very closely allied to the gesneria, 





tydza, and gloxinia, and consequently it needs a warm green- 
house in which to start. A temperature of 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit at night suits it best. 

It is a common practice to plant the little rhizomes in the 
pots or pans where they are intended to flower. This, I think, 
is largely the cause of the failures and disappointments heard 
about. It is far better to start the rhizomes in shallow boxes 
in a mixture of equal parts of leaf-soil and sand. Care should 
be taken not to cover them too deeply. Then place them in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse or house, with shade and 
a little moisture. The growth should appear in about two 
weeks. When the plants are one to two inches high, they can 
then be transplanted into the kind of receptacle desired. The 
choice of hanging baskets, pots, or pans depends on how and 
where they are to be used after coming into bloom. Be liberal 
with the plants no matter what they are planted in. Use 18 
to 24 in an eight-inch pan. 

For final potting we prefer a light sod loam with a small 
amount of leaf-soil and sand to make it loose and open. To 
this may also be added a four-inch pot of Scotch soot and a 
six-inch pot of sheep manure to every wheelbarrowful of 
compost. After the plants have been transplanted, the utmost 
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care should be taken not to let them become bone dry, since a 
single drying may ruin the plants completely. Keep them 
moist but not soaking wet. Avoid using the hose, and use a 
watering pot instead. Water only with lukewarm water until 
the plants are established. 

The achimenes vary greatly in growth and habits. Some 
grow much taller than others. In that case it is advisable to 
pinch them back by removing the very center growth when 
they are about four or five inches tall. At this time it is well 
to give them some support, but to stake every individual 
plant in the pot is far from satisfactory. We prefer birch 
brush, selecting only the very slender shoots about eight inches 
high, placing them all through the middle of the pot as well 
as around the outer edge. This will do away with all further 
staking or support, and when the plants come into flower, the 
brush will never be seen, and the plant will look loose and 
natural. 

Manure water is very beneficial and can be given about 
twice weekly when the plants come into bud. Avoid all arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Remember to keep a light shade over the 


plants at all times. A slat shade is to be preferred to any other | 


kind of shading in the greenhouse. 


Achimenes can be kept in flower from May to October and | 


later if one so desires, by starting a late batch of rhizomes. 


For Summer flowering we start them in March or April. They | 
will then bloom continuously all Summer, and will do well | 
on the sun-porch or piazza, providing they are protected from | 


strong sunshine and high winds. 
There are many varieties in commerce today, but the so- 


called hybrids introduced in recent years are used almost ex- | 


clusively, because they surpass the older sorts both in color 
and size of flower. We have still with us, however, two of 


the older varieties which we think are worth growing—the | 
Margarita, pure white with a yellow eye, and the Ambrose | 


Verschaffelt, white veined with lilac. 


The newer varieties I would recommend are the following: | 


Dainty Queen, large pure white flowers with pink eye; Galatea 
Improved, large deep lavender flowers; Magnifica, violet-blue; 
Purity, pure white (entirely white) ; Purple King, rich purple: 
Supreme, lavender with a light center; Gloria, violet-blue; 
Swansoni, basic color, mauve, mottled with blue and with a 
white throat; Orchidee, cattleya pink; Achievement, rose- 
pink with a carmine eye. 
—E. H. Wetterlow. 

Manchester, Mass. 


SWEET HERBS AS HOUSE PLANTS 


neers of the sweet herbs are definitely outdoor hardy peren- 
nials, and would not be suited for Winter culture indoors; 
but, until they have all been tried under varying conditions, 
no real knowledge can be had. This Winter I have tried 
several of the mint family in a living-room window, in an 
air hot and dry and with the benefit of sunshine for only a 
short time each day. 

Many of the species of thyme have turned black and even 
have died, while in an unheated greenhouse, frozen most of 





the Winter, they have remained green and made growth even | 


in the coldest weather. The'taller and more bush-like species, 
as Thymus zygis and T. nitidus (species not very hardy out- 
doors) are far more happy than the forms of T. serpyllum. 

Lavender in several species has lived well, indifferent to hot 
and dry air, but asking plenty of sunshine. Rosemary has been 


the best subject, and even with insufficient sunlight its Winter | 


growth has been identical with the foliage which it made last 
Summer. 

The conclusion seems to be that mints native to the Medi- 
terranean shores (not always hardy in northern Winters here) 
will grow well indoors in Winter, in the cool sun-porch, or 
even in the dry over-heated living-room. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Plant Pat, 114 


Golden Rambler 


@ A spectacular winner in England, Royal Horticultural 
Society Gold Medal and Award of Merit, and Cory Gold 
Cup at the 1932 show of the English National Rose Society, 
as the best new Rambler of the year. @ Vigorous grower, 
shapely flowers almost four inches in diameter. a. stem- 
a clusters of large, double, lasting, fragrant blooms 
chrome yellow and maddery orange soe into deep ca- 
nary yellow ~~ with crimson orange and coppery crim- 
son. @ May be purchased from: Peter Henderson and 
Stumpp and Walter, New York; Henry A. Dreer, Phila.; 
Conard & Pyle, West Grove, Pa.—or from 


$2.00 per plant 
$20.00 per dozen 7 


Charles H. Totty 
Box 11 Madison, N. J. 
Serving Gardeners For 31 Years 
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Complete, Economical Tree Service 


Whether it is cavity treatment, spraying, pruning, tree feed- 
ing, cabling, bracing, large tree moving, or something else, you 
will like the effectiveness, skill and economy of Davey service. 


Your nearest Davey representative is always glad to consult 
with you when tree problems of any sort arise. Just call him. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Boston Office: 1109 Statler Bldg., Liberty 9492 


Other nearby offices: Pittsfield, 73 North St., Pittsfield 2-3552; Springfield, 1657 


Longmeadow St., Springfield 6-2400; Worcester, 340 Main St., Worcester 4-2897; 
Providence, R. I., 725 Industrial Trust Bldg., Gaspee 1386; Hartford, Conn., 75 Pearl 
St.. Hartford 7-7297; New Haven, Conn., 135 Meadow St., New Haven 5-0445.. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


When you are earnestly striving to so plan your 
garden that it will give you and your friends the 
utmost delight. 

lt may be that in our new catalog you will find just 
the plants and shrubs that will give your garden that 
added distinction and difference that you are longing 
for, and which will make your grounds beautiful be- 
yond compare. 

Our line is complete with a wide variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL SHADE TREES — HYBRID and NATIVE 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS — the BEST of 
the FLOWERING SHRUBS — HYBRID LILACS — 
the CREAM of the World's CHOICEST PEONIES — 
IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 

Then best of all, our prices are moderate, indeed. 

May we have the privilege of serving you? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 

















A few of the 


600 ALPINES 


Listed in the “ROCK GARDEN CATALOG” of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 





8 Choice Androsaces 8 of our 12 Rock Pentstemons 
REE 0 3.6 3 o aso 8 a gs ae $.35 5 cls, hb | aed at ecale le eee $.25 
ew reer eo eee oO er ey ee 50 
CO eer ee oe er Oo PR oe ee 
eee eee wt. re ere ee re 25 
RS er ee er -50 ED: «5. 91 ¢ ois wig hs Dele aaw ere een 50 
A. primuloides Te ree ee A) re ee ee 75 
ie, I nod ie horde ade Ciatata .B5 eR ey haha racRira da Bre apelin a ae 25 
A. sempervivoides ........ <ul lai ae BNE dirt Gi ow cub acu a Guiiaeiale Asi Gl 35 
We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Perennials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit plants. 
These are listed in our “General Nursery Catalog.’’ We will gladly mail you either 


of these catalogs on request. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 














7 Ra nouncing @ 


Consulting Service 
The Diagnosis and Control of the Diseases 


of 
SHADE TREES 


IVAN H. CROWELL, Ph.D. 


(Graduate of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University) 
38 Newbury Street, Boston—Com. 0111 
(Associated: Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories) 

















THE NEW 3 POWER PRUNER 


No other brush cutting tool gives the same cutting power with 
easy pressure. No other brush cutter has the patented slide shift 
power slot. The Porter Forester is the most efficient two-hand 
brush cutting and pruning tool ever devised. Cuts easily, cuts 
clean, with no crushing or bark stripping. Has two sharp 


cutting blades. No dull hook. 


HKP FORESTER 


No. 1 Forester. 20” long cuts 1,” green wood $4.25 
No. 2 Forester. 27” long cuts 142” green wood 5.50 
For heavy work in woods, roadside clearing. 
No. 3 Forester. 34” long cuts 2” green wood ... 7.00 
Leaves a flat stump, has a long reach. 
Extensively used in reforestation camps. 


H. K. Porter, Inc. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People 
Established 50 Years 
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GERBERAS IN HOUSE AND GARDEN 


HE gerbera, or Transvaal daisy, although a native of 

South Africa, requires temperate conditions. There are 
numerous varieties but the one which is best known with us 
is Gerbera jameson. It is a half-hardy perennial and for 
garden plantings, except in southern sections, is best wintered 
over in a coldframe. 

Gerberas bloom from seed the second year, and are on the 


| market, too, as potted plants, or as well-established field- 


grown clumps. Planting, of course, is done in the Spring. 
When grown outside in the garden they require full sun, and 
an exceptionally loamy soil to guarantee constantly moist 
roots. A slight trenching will keep the crowns dry, which is 
necessary, and yet maintain this root moisture. If sufficient 
humus has been added to the soil a thorough soaking about 
every three weeks will be all that is needed, even during a 
dry season. 

This same principle of culture applies indoors, and will 
surely bring bloom during the Winter months. Gerberas 
require a cool room and thrive best in a 50- to 60-degree 
greenhouse or in an unheated room in the house. For both 
conditions the root moisture must be preserved. If pot grown, 
the roots must rest in a peaty soil, while the crowns rise high 
above the pot rims. Peat moss placed in the saucer, and in- 
frequent but thorough waterings are necessary. When grown 
on the greenhouse bench, they seem to thrive best in trenches 
that guarantee the same dry crowns and moist roots. If grown 
in this way, and in a cool temperature, watering is sometimes 
not necessary for six to eight weeks. 

In raising gerberas from seed use a mixture of rotted sod, 
leaf mold, sand, and very old manure. Cover the seeds with 
a quarter-inch layer of this soil, and add an inch of peat. 
Soak them thoroughly and cover with a piece of loosely 
woven burlap. Germination requires about two weeks. In 
about five months the young plants should be transplanted. 
Some growers believe that cutting of flower stems closer to the 
crown than three inches has a tendency to cause the stump to 
dry in and reach the crown itself, and so affect the health of 
the plant. 

The long, leafless stems and the rich colors of these flowers, 
with shades of orange, salmon, and yellow, make them excel- 
lent as cutting specimens for Winter. Seeds of both the single 
and the double form are available. 


—DMarian Cuthbert Walker. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


THE OPHIOPOGON IN THE SOUTH 


ANY years ago when a strange name made me a cus- 
tomer even before I had looked its owner up in its social 
register | ran upon Ophiopogon (Mondo) jaburan, than 
which, as a name, what could be more intriguing. It had a 
tuft of rather coarse leaves—I never saw the bloom as it was 
either weeded out as a grassy weed or winterkilled. 

Much later I found that it was used as a ground cover in 
Italian bosquets and at last in the Gulf Coast gardens I found 
one of its relatives (reported as O. japonicum) in rich 
green swathes, a noble substitute for grass in regions where 
lawns must be sown twice yearly. It is grassy, the dark green 


_ linear leaves perhaps eight inches in length, and the effect is 


much shaggier, as well as much richer, than that of a mown 
lawn. It likes shade although it needs some sun to produce its 


_ slender spires. It is apparently hardy as far north as Nashville, 
_ Tenn., although I have found no sweeps of it in that vicinity. 


In the North it may be a mere curiosity for the rock garden 
or conservatory, but where a lawn is a problem it is worth 
consideration. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


_ Groton, Mass. 
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Philadelphia 
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FAMOUS 
FOR ITS 


GRANDEUR 
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COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
Thirty-fourth below Spruce St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Just a Few of the 
Many Specialties 
We Are Offering 


This Season 


The beautiful new Buddleia 
Lavender Glory 
75c each, $7.50 per doz. 
Cornus Kousa Chinensis, extra 
strong $2.50-$3.00 each 
Viola Maggie Mott, lovely 
large soft lavender 
$3.00 doz., $20.00 per 100 
Rose Easleas Golden Rambler, 
finest yellow climber ever 
offered . $2.00 each 
Rose Mermaid, immense single 
soft yellow flowers $1.00 each 
Rose Pink Cherokee, for 
greenhouse culture $1.00 each 
Lonicera Tellmanniana, new 
giant golden honeysuckle 
$1.00 each 
Armeria caespitosa, true, very 
dwarf 50c each, $5.00 per doz. 
Phlox Columbia, charming new 
salmon pink 
50c each, $4.50 per doz. 
Tigridias in 5 distinct colors 
20c each, $1.75 per doz. 
Montbretias, 10 new and choice 
hybrids 
20-40c each, $2.00-$4.00 per doz. 
Liliums in 50 varieties, suitable 
for Spring plantings 
Lilium seeds in 75 varieties 


Catalogue ‘‘C’’ on Request 
Inspection Cordially Invited 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Weymouth, Mass. 


Front Street 


























HORTICULTURE 
CUT PETUNIA SPRAYS 


ATE in November before our killing frost, I cut the end 
shoots off the petunias that were still in bloom. I tried to 
select the most branched ends that had not bloomed. These I 
brought in the house and put in some small sapphire glass 
vases which I keep on the cross-bars of the windows. The 
vases had pebbles in the bottom and were filled with water. 
My windows are southeast. 


In a week they began blooming and were never without a | 
flower until Christmas. Ten days passed without bloom. Now | 
they are blooming again. I lost one out of the six pieces I | 


cut. It is a real joy to see those flowers smiling at you while 
snow holds high carnival outside. The flower is about half the 
size of the bloom when they were growing outdoors but that 
adds to its beauty. A big flower on a little shoot in a small 


vase would be quite out of keeping. 
—Helen E. D. Acton. 


_ Elkins Park, Pa. 


A WAY TO TEST SEEDS 


i is easy to test seeds before they are planted and some- 
times distinctly worth while. Count out a definite number 
of seeds, say 50 or 100—the more seeds there are, the more 
accurate the test will be. Put these seeds between two pieces of 
blotting paper in a saucer, dampen them and set them in a 





The blotting paper method of testing seeds is easy 


warm place. Keep the blotting paper moist, but do not have | 


any surplus water in the saucer. In a few days, or a week at 
the most, garden seeds will germinate, and you can count the 
number of seeds which grew, which will give you the per- 


centage of germination. Do not be at all surprised if every seed | 
does not grow, for there are very few seeds which will test | 


100 per cent; they usually test 90 per cent or over and some 
kinds much less. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 31-April 2. Portland, Ore. Flower Show of the Northwest : 


Florists’ Association. 

April 4-7. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show in the 
new Exposition Building. 

April 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

April 12. Alexandria, Va. Virginia State Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

April 12-14. Montebello, Calif. Second Annual National Amaryllis 
Show of the American Amaryllis Society. 


April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Twelfth Annual Daffodil Show at the | 


Guilford Community Church. 

April 25-26. Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Annual Daffodil Show of the 
Westbury Horticultural Society at Winthrop Hall. 

eee Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Narcissus Show at Winthrop 

all. 

May 8-12. Providence, R. I. Annual Flower Show of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Garden Clubs at the Providence Auditorium. 

May 15-16. Newton, Mass. Flower Show of the Newton Garden 
Club on the grounds of Mrs. Frank A. Day, Jr., Sargent Street. 

May 16-i8. Cincinnati, Ohio. First National Rock Garden Exhibition 
of the American Rock Garden Society at Fleischmann Park. 

June 7-9. Haverhill, Mass. Flower Show of the Garden Department 
of the Woman’s City Club of Haverhill at Winnekenni Castle, Win- 
nekenni Park. 

July 18. Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Mt. Desert. 

July 24. Jamestown, R. I. 

Club at St. Matthew’s Parish Hall. 


Flower Show of the Garden Club of 





Flower Show of the Jamestown Garden | 
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Unique 
Soil Sponges Capture Valuable 
Plant Food, Cut Water Bills, 
Stimulate Vigorous Growth, 
Cost Little > 


OU, too, can have a beautiful lawn and 
garden if you use Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss, nature’s finest soil conditioner. 


This miracle maker of humus puts millions 
of tiny soil sponges to work, providing soft, 
loose, fertile soil that allows air circulation 
and the penetration of the sun’s rays. It 
stores plant food that would otherwise be 
washed away and wasted. Its remarkable 
moisture-holding qualities place this plant 
food in solution so your lawn and garden 
can thrive without excessive sprinkling bills. 


Emblem-Protected 
Peat Mossis sold under 
various trade names by 
high-grade dealers of 
horticultural supplies. 
Join thethousands who 
have the pleasure of 
beautiful lawns and 
gardens with less labor 
and expense. Send for 
our free valuable book- 
let, “Peat Moss for 
Lawns & Gardens,” 
test tablets, and name 
of your local dealer. 


Mail thecoupon today. 


EmblemProtected, 
FAT MOsS 


TRANS tie sny poor bie ¢, 


(Biacian 


‘Reokes Ga cel maa. t 3 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You poy more per 
bole for Emblem Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it actually costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compressed, contains 
less air, more peot. 
The moss is of match- 


less quality, clean, 


uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer 
mokes soil-building 
humus faster. 








P 









PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 


H-3-15-35 
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MILLIONS OF 
DANDELIONS 
DIE UNBORN! 


Crabgrass, Too 
Can’t Go to Seed 







New Rake Nips Off Their Seed Heads 


Every yank of this sawtooth 
Rake leaves a clean strip of 
lawn—nips off the millions of 
seed heads from spring dande- 
lions and summer crabgrass, 
strips away those broad weed 
leaves, like plantain, that are 
crowding out your grass shoots 


— gives your lawn the chance it needs 
to develop a vigorous, lasting turf. 
Most popular and valuable lawn tool 
in years. Deeply curved blade keeps 
points parallel with ground — will not 


EDCER dig into good grass but pulls out crab- 
cuts per- grass and other creepers by the roots. 
fect lawn Also collects cut-off seed heads after 
edge along mowing, carries them safely to a basket. 
walks and Ask temorrow for a UNION Dandelion 
beds. $1.05 Rake. Price 95e. If your dealer doesn’t 


have these tools send price plus 20c to 
partially cover mailing costs to THE 


Columbus, Ohio. 


BRUME RAKE 


of flat, spring 
steel — sweeps © 
most quickly, 
can’t hurt grass. 
Lasts longest. 








HEMEROCALLIS 
Largest Collection in the World, Best of 
American and Foreign Introduction. 


RARE BEARDED AND 
BEARDLESS IRISES 


Including Washington Hybrids of the 
Southern States Irises. 


DELPHINIUMS 

Hoodacre Whites and Lyondel Hybrids. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES 
White, Old Rose, Lavender, Pink and Red. 

MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 

Blue Poppy-like Perennial. 
FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
LOWELL Write for Catalogue MASS. 





LATER'S 


INIUM 


D 
UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps — $5 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per bes. 


Limited amount of mixed seed, $1 per pkt. 


None Better Regardless of Price. gai tisfac- 

tion Guaranteed 

Vv. O. B. SLATER, 32 ELM AVE., FAIRHAVEN, MASS, 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

British Delph. Soe. 


Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., 





HORTICULTURE 


CALOCHORTUS NOT PERMANENT 


ALOCHORTUS seed is listed as not germinating with 
Mr. Hamblin in the December 1 issue of Horticulture. 
This may be due to infertile seed or possibly germination was 
not detected. The seed will sprout without surface indication 
like some of the lilies, to which family it belongs. In some 
instances tiny grass-like blades, “‘chortus,”’ will appear no 
more than an eighth or sixteenth of an inch high and snuff 
off. The seed which ripens in Summer is best planted in Sep- 
tember in flats. Slightly cover the seed with ordinary soil and 
keep it moist under a glass covering with ventilation for about 
a month when the glass may be removed. A temperature of 
55 or 60 degrees is sufficient. The flats are left outdoors 
through the Winter with the temperature occasionally reach- 
ing 32 degrees in this locality. In the first year the bulbs reach 
the size of pin heads. The flat is kept moist. In May the flats 
are dried off and no moisture given until September, when the 
same cycle follows. By the second May the bulbs are of fair 


size and have all gravitated to the bottom of the flat. The | 


following Fall the bulbs are planted out to bloom the third 
Spring. 

Now comes the real problem. I have collected seed and bulbs 
from many sections of the state and Rocky Mountains—even 
to bringing soil. The varieties differ according to locality and 
are generally found on hill slopes facing full sun, in many 
kinds of soil and in altitudes up to 5,000 feet. All species run 
out or disappear with me after several years of blooming 
whether from seed or wild bulbs. The location is San Fran- 
cisco Bay region about 30 feet above sea level. Three miles 
back in the foothills, at about 300 feet elevation, is a natural 
colony of Calochortus luteus. | have dug dormant bulbs and 
even transplanted them with their enveloped soil and also 
planted them in their habitat soil with similar exposure, 


_ drainage and subject to the same general rain, weather, and 
UNION FORK & HOE CO., Dept.H-4 | 


so forth. Yet they die out. This species forms stem sheath 
bulblets, which also fail to keep up the procession. 


Conclusions eliminate the importance of soil and seem to | 


_ center around the question of altitude which is a known influ- 
_ ence and which, in turn, is offset by climate. But could the 


small difference of 270 feet be the factor? 
—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


/GROWING WILT-RESISTANT ASTERS 





WISH to refute the idea that asters can not be raised success- 

fully in the same plot of ground two years in succession. 
During my residence of four years in La Grange Park I had 
marvelous success with China asters. It is true I lost a few 
plants but I bought wilt-resistant seed from California, sow- 
ing it in April in a coldframe. The seedlings were set out in 
June, using plenty of peat in the soil and sprinkling tobacco 
dust around the plants. I purchased ten cents worth of dis- 
carded tobacco leaves and put them through my food chopper. 
This amount was sufficient to care for several hundred plants. 
Each week I loosened the soil around the plants and worked 
in peat and tobacco dust. 

I had many of the giant type of aster measuring six inches 
across and the branching variety had lateral flowers as large 


as the center bloom. I bagged a number of blooms for seed as | 


I had seen it done at Purdue University and the next year 
every aster came true from seed and was equally as large. I 
sold many dozens of plants but I knew of no one having the 


success I had. I used a great amount of water but always laid | 


the hose in small trenches around the base of the plants. My 
efforts paid me a hundredfold not only financially but in 
quality, quantity and gorgeous blossoms. 

—Mrs. W. B. Rix. 
Walnut, IIl. 
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STEARNS 


POWER 


Lawn Mowers 





Models 


18 
AND 


21 


Prices From *99°° Up 
Sizes 18 inch to 27 inch 


Forty years in making high grade lawn 
mowers has enab bled us to combine 
quality with price to provide in Stearns 
Power Lawn Mowers the greatest 
values obtainable. The range of sizes 
meets practically every grass cutting 
application from the oversize plot, 
just beyond hand mowing, upward. 


Perfect balance of design and extreme 
simplicity of operation combine to 
enable these machines to cover more 
ground than their widths of cut alone 
would indicate. They are, therefore, 
as outstanding in performance and 
operating economy as they are in 
price, and nothing has been spared 
to make them just as durable as they 
can be made. 


Consult your local hardware dealer 
who has known and handled 
Stearns products for years—or 


write 
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for 


Catalog 
No. 35 
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America's Finest FUCHSIAS 


Trial Offer 


4 Strong plants $1.50 or 
8 Plants for $2.75 
postpaid 
Will bloom this season 
Latest varieties our 
selection 


Ask for catalog describ- 
ing 200 select varieties 


Dehaley Horticultural Nursery 


1310 MCGEE AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Rotted Cow Manure shredded, 100 Ib. 
bag $2—3 bags $5—ton $30. Pulver- 
ized Poultry or Sheep Manure, Bone 
Meal, Tobacco Meal, or BIG-3 Plant 
Food: 50 lb. bag $2 — 3 bags $5 — ton 
$50. Boxwood, Weeping Willows, Old 
Mill Stones, Humus. List free. 


ALLEN CO., Pittstown, N. J. 





PRIZE RIBBONS 
and ROSETTES for 


Flower and Garden Shows 
Write for Samples 


N. E. BADGE & NOVELTY CO. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
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RARE AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 5 and 10 cents each. 








Scotch Heather, 1-3”, 5 for ......... $.50 
Enkianthus COampanulatus, 6-8”, 2 for. .50 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 2-3”, 10 for .... .50 
Pieris Japonica, 6-8” .........-e00- .50 
Abies Arizonica, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
© “CE SING sino ce 89090 .50 

‘* Homolepis, very rare, 4-8”, 5 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 3-4”, 3 for ........ .50 
Cedar, Blue Atlas, blue needles ...... 1.00 
Cedar of Lebanon, 6-8”, 4for........ .50 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
Sciadopitys-verticillata, 8-10” ....... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........ .50 
oy Chinensis, 6-8”, 5 for ....... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for...... .50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” .......c0c000. 75 
© @Gepertie, 8-7", SB Bee oc. ccccese .50 

*“* Orientalis, very rare, 6-10”, 4 for .50 

‘* Englemanni, 4-8”, 5 for ....... .50 

a, 0 ll ee 50 

“ Polita, Tigertail Spruce, 6-8” ... .50 
Piotis Been, Ce 5 © OOD ccc ceases .50 
. GO ee EP oc vce sence ae 
“* Punpoes, 6-6". 6 fer «..-.c00-- 08 

—_— a | re 50 

‘** ‘Thenbergi, 4-6", 6 for ........ .50 
Thuya Elegantissima, 12-15”, 2 for... .50 


Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for .. .50 
Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), 4-6”, 5 for .50 

cs - Capitata, 6-8”, 5 for . .50 
Hemlock Diversifolia, Jap. 4-6”, 5 for . .50 
Viburnum Rhytido phylium, 4-6”, 2 for .50 


Flowering Crabs, 2-3’, 8 var., each ... .50 
Dogwoods Pink, pink flowers, 8-12” .. .75 
= Single white, common, 18-24” .25 
eee, BA. wg cnc ccceceses 75 
Franklin Tree, America’s rarest tree, 
ME Gis: Oa Nad tage Suainns sis eemw a 1.25 
Koelreuteria paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for. .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 8-12”, 3 for ...... .50 
Magnolia Stellata, 15-18” .......... 1.00 
= Soulangeana, 15-18” ....... 1.00 
* : oi Nigra, 15-18” . .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” ..... .75 
” " red cut leaf, 8-10” ... .75 
Mountain Ash, 12-15”,2 for ......... .50 
Photinia Villosa. 10-15”, 2 for ....... .50 
Crape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... .50 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana, 12-18”, 2 for .. .50 
= Francheti, 18-24”, 5 for .. .50 


si Horizontalis, 6-12”, 5 for . .50 

i“ Racemiflora, 18-24”, 2 for. .25 

‘es Simonsii, 12-18”, 4 for ... .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, French, very hardy, 

EE Git a Rae cis i's besa denis tas .50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 15-18” .......... .50 
Prices include parcel post or express charges 
and packing. Send for our price list describ- 
ing 125 rare and unusual plants. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 








NESHAMINY PENNA. 
And Now $1.00 
The edition 
Practical 


Garden Notebook 
By ELLEN:BROWDER BEAN 


This popular garden notebook now avail- 
able in three styles and three prices. Each 
edition is complete with the indexes, plant 
records, note paper, and clipping enve- 
lope, which make this combination scrap- 
book, notebook and planting record so 
attractive to gardeners. 
“The most unusual, complete and practi- 
cal I’ve ever seen.” 
_ —A. H. HERRICK, Garden Digest 
“It inspires me to more painstaking 
recording myself.” 
—CHARLES F. BARBER, Grower, 
Troatdale, Oregon 
“Useful to all kinds of garden-makers, 
from the beginner struggling with his 
first crop of weeds to the veteran botan- 
ist.”’ 
—Science News Letter, May 12, 1934 


Every Gardener a Notebook This 
Season 
Three Styles 
PRACTICAL EDITION $1.00 
REGULAR EDITION $2.50 
GIFT EDITION $3.50 


YOUR NEAREST BOOKSTORE 


or 
ELLEN BROWDER BEAN 
5748 Harper Avenue Chicago 














HORTICULTURE 
THE PARTRIDGE PEA 


FEY plants in my garden attract more attention than the 
partridge pea, Cassia chamecrista, not alone for its abun- 
dance of showy, orange-yellow flowers, but also on account 
of its handsome, pinnate leaves with up to 15 pairs of leaf- 
lets. ‘The latter feature, in fact, is the basis of one of its 
common names, sensitive pea, although I have never observed 
leaf movements such as one sees in Mimosa pudica. It gets up 
to two feet in height, usually spreading to as much in diameter 
and bearing from two to five large blossoms in each leaf axil, 
commencing when the plant is quite small and continuing 
until Autumn. 

It is a plant of many uses. Being annual, it can be manipu- 
lated as needs dictate. As an ornament it can be started under 
glass for earlier flowering outdoors or the seeds may be sown 
and lightly raked in where the plants are wanted. And like 
many annual legumes, it self sows quite freely. It is not par- 
ticular as to soil but wants a sunny situation. 

Farmers may not favor it as a green manure crop, but the 
gardener who wants to combine the beautiful with the useful 
will find it worthy of trial. Seeds broadcast in Spring over 
any vacant sunny spot will furnish color over a long period 
and, when spaded under in late Summer, it supplies not a little 
humus and possibly has gathered nitrogen in the meantime. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


HAREBELL ASSOCIATIONS 


AMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA is an absolutely hardy 
plant and a weed in France and England where it springs 
up in the grass left unmown and grows out of the crannies of 
old castle walls. It is native to North America, too, but seems 
not to have found as picturesque situations here as it has 
abroad. It is particularly attractive when grown among the 
little carnations, and I grow it with the herbs for the contrast 
of its violet flowers with their gray foliage in mid-Summer. 

It is one of the plants very easy to raise from seed. After 
being planted in the garden it grows rather large, forming bushy 
clumps 18 inches high. Early in Spring there is only a mat of 
little round leaves, but as Summer advances these disappear 
and the slender stems growing thickly have very slender leaves, 
almost grass-like, on them. The whole plant is smooth. The 
flower buds are club-shaped. The flowers are nodding, dainty 
and bell-like. They measure three-quarters of an inch in 
length and five-eighths of an inch across. When the stems are 
cut they have a pleasant herb-like scent, not spicy but pleasant 
just the same. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
‘“Foxden,”’ Peekskill, N. Y. 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 7 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 













The New Hardy Dwarf Asters: 
These English Asters form clumps 12-18” 
high and 2’ across. In the Fall they are 
literally dense bouquets of blossoms. These 
will grow in any sunny location. 

30c each, $3.00 for 12 
Countess of Dudley—Clear pink. 
ey ey Maddocks—Pale pink, 

wide, 

Marjorie—Bright rose pink. 
Nancy—Pearl grey overlaid withfleshpink. 
Ronald—Bright lilac pink with rose buds. 
Victor—Clear lavender blue. Very dwarf. 
New Hardy Fall Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies). The finest of the new European 
introductions. 
Colonel F. R. Durham (Novi Beigii) — 
We believe that this beautiful Aster has 
never before been offered in this country. 
Growing to 34%’, it is covered in Fall 
with double flowers of rich, clear mauve. 
50c each 


Bab Ballard—A new dwarf Novi Belgii 
growing only about 6” high. Large pleas- 
ing lavender blue flowers give the rock 
garden a patch of color at a time when 
most plants have gone to seed. 60c each 
Mount Everest—tThe finest white aster. 
It forms pyramids 7’ tall with flowers 
from the tip right down to the ground. 
The blooms ar@large and pure white with 
very small eyes. 40c each, $4.20 for 12 
Red Rover—A fine novelty. Flowers are 
as near pure red as possible. 


40c each, $4.20 per 12 


Dianthus Alwoodii, Rose Unique (Gar- 
den Pink). We have especially selected 
this fine, really hardy, double Garden Pink, 
the best one we have ever seen. The flow 
ers are as large as carnations and a very 
clear bright pink. 50c each 

3 New Gaillardias—These are grown 
from cuttings and guaranteed true to color 
Bremen—Bright coppery red with yel- 
low tipped petals. Very showy. 35c each 
Mr. Sherbrook—A clear golden yellow 
from England. 35c each 

Ruby—Our own origination. Bright ruby 
red free from any yellow. 50c each 


In our 1935 catalog, you will find many 
more. A copy upon request. 


The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established i890 


Box 20, YALESVILLE, CONN. 




































































































THE WORLD’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
CATALOG — 


is yours for the asking. Drop us a 
card today, and your copy will be 
mailed promptly as soon as issued. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box H SILVERTON, OREGON 
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EVINRUDE 


N POWER MOWER 


@ LIGHT WEIGHT 
95 POUNDS 
@ FREE WHEELING 


@ AUTOMATIC 
START-STOP 

@ FOUR CUTTING 
HEIGHTS 

i SPEED GOVERNOR 


7 ANDIEST, fastest, 
easiest way to a beau- 
tiful lawn ! With one- 
hand ease cut 18” 
swaths (38” with gang 
attachment) and trim 
6” closer to trees, etc., 
than with a hand 
mower. Lawn- Boy 
won't pack soil; 
mows all day on 20¢ 
worth of fuel; so 

simple a child can 

run it. Hundreds 

in use; 4th success- 

ful year. Write for 

free folder today! 


EVINRUDE 
LAWN-BOY 


1384 W. Hope Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


. AND SEVEN 4 
* OTHER FEATURES ~ 


ONE HAND 
CONTROL 
GIVES NEW 
OPERATING 
EASE 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


FOLDER 








TRANSPLANTING LOSSES 
this easy way: 


OU can avoid transplanting losses 

later on if you condition the soil in 
seed flats, cold frames Now. SORBEX— 
a pulverized, highly absorbent, 100% or- 
ganic moss peat—mixed with the soil, 
assures moisture constancy —increases root 
growth ... prevents breakage of tiny root 
fibres in transplanting. Excellent also for 
flower beds and top dressing lawns. Clean 
—easy to use. 10 bushel bag only $3.00 
from your dealer or direct. 


G.P.M. Granulated Peat Moss— 
$4. per 20 bushel bale. 
DRICONURE—$3. per 31/2 bushel bag. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 165-H JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mail coupon now for inter- 
esting valuable folder on 


FREE many garden uses for SOR- 


BEX; also free sample and name of near- 








est dealer. H-3-15-35 
Name 

Street 

City State 
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HORTICULTURE 


CRASSULAS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


EVERAL years ago a friend, returning from New Mexico, 
brought me two cuttings of an odd plant, asking that I 
root them. As nearly as she could get a translation of the 
Mexican name of the plant, it was called ‘“‘tongue-leafed milk 
plant,’’ doubtless from the shape of the leaf and the white sap 
that oozed from a cut stem. 

A month in my cutting box brought good roots and new 
top growth, but it was long before I identified the plants as 
Crassula arborescens. The original plant is now almost a small 
tree, with a stem four inches in diameter. Since then I have 
handled many and have added C. portulacea, C. lactea and 
C. perforata. They all do well in a soil composed of good 
compost made from piled up sods and fine sand, about one- 
third sand to two-thirds soil. I use a small amount of very 
old cow manure with this, and after the plants have been 
growing six months from their last re-potting, I begin feeding 
them liquid fertilizer, made by pouring warm water on this 
old manure, and watering the plants with it when cool. 

Remembering that most of these succulents are natives of 
warm climates, I keep mine in full sunlight, but, when they 
are in small pots under four and one-half inches across, they 
are set in boxes of sand up to the rim of the pot. This keeps 
the pots from being heated by the sun, which dries the tender 
feeding roots. 

Crassula arborescens is a thing of beauty when in bloom, 
yet I rarely find any one who knows that it does bloom. Dur- 
ing the late Winter, usually, a strong plant will be covered 
with clusters of dainty pink star-shaped blossoms, which last 
for weeks. 

The pots should not be too large—a plant eight to ten 
inches tall will be quite comfortable in a five-inch pot. Sum- 
mer is the growing season, and then the crassulas enjoy a 
generous watering at least three times a week, but after frosty 
days they may be allowed to become dusty dry before water 
is given. I feed mine, when the buds start, once a week until 
the blossoms open, then bi-weekly until they are gone. 

Crassulas root easily from a single leaf, or from cuttings. 
They are clean, vigorous growers, although mealy bugs are 
likely to appear if the air is dry and warm. A pyrethrum spray 
removes these easily and our desert friends seem quite content 
in our homes. 


—K. B. Watkins. 
Edgewater. N. J. 


PRAISE FOR A QUAINT BELLFLOWER 


HE large family of the bellflowers is almost unknown in 

gardens with the exception of the genus campanula. Un- 
fortunately many of the unfamiliar genera have relatively 
little charm, which perhaps accounts for the neglect of the 
really choice sorts. Codonopsis is dismissed lightly by Farrer 
and treated with contempt by Correvon, yet I regard Codo- 
nopsis ovata—I believe that I have the true species—as the 
most quaintly charming of all my Summer-flowering rock 
plants. 

From the fleshy white root are put forth a number of thin 


| semi-decumbent stems set sparingly with small, hairy, gray 


leaves, forming a herbaceous bush half a foot high and per- 
haps a foot across. The big bells, at least one and a half 
inches long, are produced plentifully from July into Sep- 
tember. They are of the color of skimmed milk, with deeper 
blue veins, and are slightly contracted at the mouth. The 
interior is their real beauty, for they are exquisitely marked 
with brick-colored rings. The plants should be placed in full 
sun high enough in the rock work so that the flowers may be 
examined without touching the plant, which has a regret- 


| able skunk-like odor when handled. 


—C. R. Worth. 


Groton, N. Y. 
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The Worth of 
LANDSCAPE 
EXPERIENCE 


In landscape work, as in most fields 
wherein each project presents an entirely 
new problem, the value of experience is 
continuously demonstrated. It is because 
we bring to each task the accumulated ex- 
perience of years of technical training and 
practical experience together with the 
abilities of a highly skilled organization 
that scores of particular clients report 
complete satisfaction, not only with the 
work itself but likewise with the cost of 
its execution. 





Most estates, neglected in recent years, are 
crying for attention now. We shall be 
very glad to discuss any problem with 
you whether it is simply a question of 
maintenance or the development of a vir- 
gin landscape. An examination of condi- 
tions will be made and a report rendered 
—without charge or obligation. 
Existing Plantings 
Evergreens, rhododendrons and deciduous 
plantings which have not been disturbed 
during recent years are undoubtedly much 
in need of re-arranging for pruning. An 
examination of your plantings will be 
made on request. 
Lawns : Walks : Walls : Driveways 
Tennis Courts : Rock Gardens 
Tree Moving : Pruning 


An Interesting Booklet on Request 


RICHARD HAUGLAND 


160 Lasell Street 
BOSTON (West Roxbury) MASS. 
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Enjoy 
Flowers in 
Your Home 


Send 5c for Dazey Booklet on 
“Care and Arrangement 
of Flowers” 


Thousands of users acclaim Dazeys 
—the holders designed to transform 
an ordinary bouquet into a thing of 
loveliness. A Dazey will not tarnish 
containers, is made of rustless metal, 
and has hard-to-tip heavy base. 


Be sure to see the Dazey Exhibit at 
the International Flower Show at 


New York, March 18 to 23. 


Also 
New England’s Spring Flower Show 
at Boston, March 25 to 30. 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5'2 in. 
at base. Color: green. 





POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00. 
But whether or not you order now, be sure to 
send Se for the helpful booklet, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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OUR EXHIBIT at the 
BOSTON SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


Booths 43, 44, 45 


will include the very latest develop- 
ments in gardening accessories, 
domestic and imported. 

Be sure to see the new Coldwell line 
of Power Lawn Mowers. See the 
powerful new Super Twin capable of 
cutting 15 acres per day, equipped 
with 2 gang mowers cutting a 60 
inch swath. 

On display will be an Electric Gen- 
erator which can be used on any 
Coldwell Power Lawn Mower. The 
current produced by this Generator 
may be utilized to run electrically 
driven tools, such as Hedge Trim- 
mers and Grass Trimmers. Sufficient 
electricity is generated to operate 
two trimmers at one time, if desired. 
Also on display — the new noiseless 
Garden Barrow equipped with bal- 
loon-tire wheel — the new Multiplex 
Lawn Rake made of flexible spring 
steel, which may be adjusted to 
widths 9 inches to 22 inches, as re- 
quired for use among close-growing 
shrubs, or for raking leaves on lawns 
or drives—the new Smith E-Z High 
Pressure continuous Knapsack 
Sprayer, a practical efficient one- 
man sprayer which is easily oper- 
ated by means of a pumping handle 
when in position on carrier’s back— 
also latest Novelties in Flower Seeds. 
If you haven’t a copy of our 1935 
Seed Catalogue, we will gladly send 
you one on request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” 


16 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
Phones CAPitol 7476-7477 
































TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 
Look pee re this 
for pws aap = + label 
C.E. BUELL, ™ 


Poultry manure thoroughly 
blended with Peat Moss, which 
HOLDS the plant food ele- 
ments until the growing plants 
require them. No wasteful 
leaching, no burning. A natural 
organic fertilizer, air-dried, 
finely ground. In 5-lb., 25-lb., 
and 50-Ib. bags. 


Send for Circular 


C.£&. BUELL, Inc. 


SIX BEACON STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of 
HorTICULTURAL Peat Moss 


HORTICULTURE 


COMMENTS ON FAVORITE PLANTS 


HANCE, entirely, made up a pleasing mid-Summer effect 

for me last year in the form of a five-foot Ile de France 

buddleia flanked by husky clumps of Aster hybridus luteus, 

and edged with three or four Jnula royleana. Here is a trio of 

first-rate garden subjects. Two other good yellows which 

performed well were Cassia marilandica and Achillea filipen- 
dulina—both old as the hills, but still not often seen. 

On a warm Summer morning I ask for no cooler, more 
refreshing blue than that of Tradescantia virginiana. To me 
there is a charm about it that I like. Pentstemon ovatus 
proved to be another good tall blue, with its tuft of fine glossy 
leathery leaves. Among several newer veronicas, Veronica 
armena seemed outstanding; it was introduced and recom- 
mended to me by Mr. Frank Campbell of Detroit. Attractive 
lacy foliage, and lovely little blue flowers, freely borne in both 
Spring and Fall, give it special charm. V. filiformis survives 
here only in shady sheltered spots, but it makes a wonderful 
ground cover for the right location. Despite its name, Cam- 
panula amabilis was an awful flop—with few flowers, and 
untidy in general aspect. 

Erodium chamedryoides roseum is a little jewel for the 
rock garden; its twinkling little pink blossoms and silvery 
laciniated leaves endow it with charm enough for your most 
select spot. Best in a cool location, where it will bloom almost 
uninterruptedly, the viola Arkwright Ruby bloomed little 
until Fall. Its pansy-like flowers are strikingly handsome, and 
very large. It is too bad that the lovely, spicily fragrant 
flowers of Viola rosina are shy and hidden by the leaves. Its 
trait of bearing a generous Fall crop of its dainty rose-pink 
blooms gives jt increased garden value. A plant which we 
placed in our miniature greenhouse gave us flowers until De- 
cember 15. 

Talinum calycinum is an unhackneyed and interesting 
fleshy leaved little plant which excites admiration and com- 
ment for its habit of bursting into bloom about mid-after- 
noon. Its sparkling little cerise-pink blooms with gold-dusted 
stamens popped out on the hottest days last Summer and won 
my approval and affection. One of the plants listed among 
this season’s novelties, Hibiscus trionum is a weed about our 
place. It is an interesting plant of the mallow type, but its 
flowers are too dull in effect for the amateur. This looks like 
going far afield indeed in the quest of a novelty, with all the 
great malvacee family to delve into. If given a little shade, 
Pulmonaria saccharata is a most intriguing plant. Its blue- 
pink Springtime bloom is the joy of a real plant lover, and its 
spotted foliage holds plenty of interest throughout the season. 

—George L. Curtis. 
Flint, Mich. 























SUnusual Opportunity — 
SPECIMEN EVERGREEN TREES 


WHITE PINES, 8-10 ft. 
RED PINES, 5-7 ft. 
AUSTRIAN PINES, 4-6 ft. 
NORWAY SPRUCES, 6-10 ft. 
WHITE SPRUCES, 3-5 ft. 


MUST BE MOVED—PRICED TO GO! 


We Invite Your Correspondence and Inspection 





CAPE COD NURSERIES 


FALMOUTH, MASS. 


H. V. LAWRENCE 












CELO-GLASS 


JUNIOR 
COLD FRAME 


complete in one package 


The cold frame you have al- 
ways wanted. Complete in one 
package—sides and sash of air- 
dried cypress, protected with 
two coats of green paint. Easy 
to assemble in a few minutes. 
Start your own plants in this 
sturdy, compact“ Cel-O-Glass” 
Junior Cold Frame. You'll get 
stronger, earlier plants. Cel-O- 
Glass* makes a light, easy-to- 
handle sash, does not break 
like glass or cloth, prevents 
burning or bleaching—is 
guaranteed for five years. 
Shipped C. O. D. Or, send 
check and money order. Trans- 
portatidn charges prepaid. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 3Y, Wilmington, Del. 








SIZE3"x3" 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Practical Pails ” 





Made of Hot Galvanized Steel 
Painted both inside and out sea foam green 
WILL NOT RUST 
Used in place of a garden basket, they fill 
a real need in the garden. 

Permits placing flowers immediately in 
water. 

Has proved a good seller at garden club 
flower marts, and as a container for class 
in “Arrangements for Porch and Ter- 


race,”’ in Flower Shows. 
4 different models to choose from 
$3.50 each 


Garden Clubs interested write for folder 
and wholesale prices. 


PAULINE W. SMITE 
47 Buckingham Street 
Waterbury Connecticut 














2 Peat Moss . . $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
| Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
fa Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 lbs. 
Special Prices in Quantity 
s Shute’s Special Grass Seeds 
4 B.L. Shute & Co. Est.40yrs. 
pb 616 W.UpsalSt. Ger.0320 
& Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EOS ppistot 
AW storeait 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


few dollars bring a generous, colorful selection 
of these rare, hardy ““Mums’’—grown at Bristol 
Nurseries, famed leading ‘‘Mum” specialists in this 
country. Bristol ‘‘Mums” will grow nearly any- 
where. When other flowers wane, Bristol “‘Mums 
come into the height of their glory. Enjoy their gor- 
eous colors from September until heavy frosts. 
ou’ll eagerly anticipate their return in your garden 
every year—you'll love to cut them for your home. 
For artistic and colorful arrangement, indoors or 
out, Bristol ‘‘Mums” are the ideal fall flower. Here's 
a special offer, which we hope you'll accept now— 
before you forget. 


Special Offer-———— 
Guaranteed to bloom first season 

One each of the six varieties described 

below — a beautiful assortment at an $2.75 





unusual Price .....ccccssrecsess m3 
Three each of the six varieties described 
below—a complete assortment ofeight- $7.50 
een plants—enough for an effective 

lanting and for cutting ........... 

ercury—Coppery bronze and red. Beauti- 
fully formed 3” flowers. Height 2 ft. 
Diana—Lilac rose and salmon. A new color 
note. Blooms of triple rays. Height 2 ft. 
Mars—Deep amaranth red. A striking deep 
color. Height 2 to 2 ft. 
Apollo—Bronze, red and gold. A sparkling 
combination of superb autumn colors. Immense 
sprays. Height 2 & ft. 
Ceres—Chamois yellow and copper gold. Hand- 
some, sturdy, single flowers in branching sprays. 
Secbe : to! * ink. A new exquisite chrys- 
Daphne— Daphne pink. 
anthemum shade. Large 3 4” flowers. Height 2 
to 2% ft. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. E -s 
zis BRISTOL, CONN. 











New 1935 Catalog now ready, describing and 
illustrating new Korean **Mums" and hun- 
dreds of other unusual plants. Send for your 
copy now. 











The NEW 
HONEYSUCKLE 
Golden Giant 


A magnificent new Honey- 
suckle with unusually large, 
tubular blooms of an intense 
golden yellow shaded with 
brilliant bronzy red. Golden 
Giant, blooming in June, is a 
rapid grower, a particularly 
hardy climber — and promises 








you a floral effect of which 
you'll be very, very proud. 
Strong plants $1.10 each; 
$11.00 per dozen — postpaid. 
Order at once. 





DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK 
of 200 pages sent free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER 


143 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
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HORTICULTURE 
BULBS AGAINST A WALL 


WAS much interested in the article in Horticulture for 

February 1 dealing with the hardy Crinum longifolium. 
For at least 15 years, a clump of its hybrid, C. powelli, gave 
me great pleasure. Planted against the house foundation facing 
south, the base of the enormous bulb three feet from the sur- 
face, it increased tremendously, giving, as the years passed, a 
most spectacular mass of magnificent foliage, with many 
spikes of its amaryllis-like rosy bloom. The flowers, although 
by no means of a size proportionate to the superb leafage, are 
attractive, and to my mind of a far better color than those of 
Lycoris squamigera which here turn in a day or two to a most 
unpleasant blue-pink. 

In 1931, because of encroaching shrubs, I rashly moved the 
crinums to a roomier but more exposed site. All went well 
until last Spring, when, after the Winter of '33-'34, they 
failed to appear—but so also did many hitherto iron-clad 
plants fail. And yet, some young plants of Yucca gloriosa 
placed near the crinums came unprotected through that 
ghastly Winter very well. 

I can not be without Crinum powellt, and if I can find it in 
any plant list, back it will go against the house. With it I am 
going to try C. mooret and the exquisite Amaryllis bella- 
donna, planted deeply and almost touching the warm stone 
of the cellar wall. 

—E. S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


MAHONIAS IN THE EAST 


HICHEVER name we use, berberis or mahonia, these 

large-leaved evergreen barberries can be most effective 
when well-grown. I expect that they would be far more use- 
ful if well-fed and used in sheltered spots. 

The dwarf, bluish green Mahonia repens forms a very fair 
mat at the Arnold Arboretum. I have found it persistent 
beyond words but never handsome. Also from our West Coast 
comes M. aquifolium with holly-like leaves of a glossy dark 
green in its best forms. This is the hardiest and the most 
effective in New England cold but it needs sheltering buildings 
or trees to hold its green. To the southward, M. bealei takes 
hold, an unmistakable beauty with its gray-veined fans, and 
still further south we find the glossier, greener M. nepalensis. 

Although some kinds attain a height of perhaps ten feet, 
frequent cutting back to the ground and heavy feeding is what 
brings out the real development of their magnificent foliage. 
The Spring (in the South, Winter) flowers are yellow and 
come in rather clumsy clusters, while the blue to purplish 
fruits show considerable grace. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


OKA CHERRY IN CONNECTICUT 


BD Bewrnrne is a dwarf tree called the Oka cherry, a cross breed 
developed by Professor N. E. Hansen of South Dakota. 
It has a mass of little pinkish cherry blossoms, almost hiding 
the foliage. It grows naturally into a rounded head, possibly 
ten or twelve feet tall at the most. The cherries are larger than 
the luscious dark red ones grown in California that one can 
buy. For some reason my four trees have not set a lot of fruit, 
but the few have been delicious. 
—T. V. Clapp. 

Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Beautiful — colorful 
— easy to grow, the 
_ Gladiolus is one of 
the most satisfactory 
of flowers. A few 
bulbs planted each 
month from April 
to July give gor- 
eous blooms from 
Faly right thru to 
frost. 


50 High Quality Bulbs of our Grand 


Prize mixture = every conceivable color 
included... A garden full of beauty... $2 


Order Bulbs now for Spring 
planting. Simple cultural 
directions in each package. 


Seed Annual free on request 
Mail coupon below...C.O.D., 


check or money order to 


Simmel 


132 to 138 Church St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City HO 
Please send me a Garden Full of Gladioli.. $2. 




















Super Flower Seeds 


Buy Perry’s Strains for 
Success in 1935 


See them in color at the 
Show — Booth 8 
Pkt 


Super Giant Aster, Los Angeles ...25c 
Calendula, Orange Shaggy 

oO”. RSA eee 25c 
Cosmos, Orange Flare (Novelty) ..25c 
Annual Delphinium, Cambridge 


2 Sarr eee 25c 
Annual Larkspur, Blue Spire ..... 20c 
Exquisite Rose .20c 

Lilac Spire ....20c 


Annual Lupine, King Blue, a giant .25c 
King White, a giant 25c 
Giants Mixed ..... 25c 
Carnation Marigold, Guinea Gold ..25c 
Yellow Supreme 25c 
Double Nasturtium, Golden Gleam .15c 
Golden Gleam Hybrids 25c 
Scarlet Gleam ....... 25c 
Petunia, Elk’s Pride, giant purple . .25c 
Rose of Heaven, a bedder 15c 

Gold Medal Dahlia-Flowered Zinnia, 


Crimson Monarch, largest red ...15c 
Exquisite, extra fine rose ....... 15c 
Oriole, orange and gold ........ 15c 


Zinnia, Fantasy (Novelty) Mixed ..25c 
Illustrated catalogue free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston Mass. 














RHODODENDRONS 


Catalog upon request 


NEW AND RARE 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 


flowered. List on request. 
VILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS JOS. B. GABLE 


Augusta, Georgia | Stewartstown 





Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in Wect Ohina, Thibet 
and adjacent territory, Also seedlings of 
original hybrids some of which have not yet 








Pennsylvania 


Add-A-Unit Stake and Plant Tie 


Is the only flower support that meets 
every requirement, or that can be used 
for high or low-growing plants, either 
Single stalks or clumps, as well as 
borders. Parkerized metal stake, gal- 
vanized wire tie. Neat, strong, durable. 
Endorsed by flower-growers in all sec- 
tions. $1.25 per doz. stakes and ties; 
50, $4.50; 100, $8; prepaid, ~ 


BAUER GREENHOUSES 
BOX H NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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This year use the popular 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


A 8tyle for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful oreo color blends with 
garden picture. kings erasible. 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











MANY LILIES 


if planted in April will bloom 


this season. 

Fine large bulbs Each Ten 
DI habe 5 050 dsneso0ss $.30 $2.50 
BGtOMOMEINS «2202000008 35 @©3.00 
EE hs tid aoKen seeks 40 3.50 
Speciosum magnificum .. .30 2.50 
rer ee ee 35 3.00 
Tigrinum splendens...... 20 1.50 
rr 20 1.50 


(Add parcel post to above prices) 
Ask for our 1935 catalog 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 

















Kill the insects in your garden quickly and 
easily with NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. It’s 
easy as A-B-C to use New Ever Green—just 
mix it with water and spray. Pyrethrum is the 
killing agent in NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
which means that it is a deadly poison to in- 
sects butis harmless to people, pets, and plants. 
You can buy NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY at 
hardware, flower, seed, drug, and dep’t stores. 


Write forfree illustrated booklet—"'How to 
Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects’’. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


New Talk with full information and 
specimens—for Men’s Clubs, Garden 
Clubs and all lovers of trees. Terms 
and list of other lectures on request. 


MRS. GRACE E. SNELL 
Wellesley Massachusetts 


LECTURES for AMATEURS 


on House Plants and How to Grow Healthy 
Ones; Seeds and the Best Way to Plant 
Them; Seedlings and How to Transplant 
Them; Cuttings From House Plants and 
Directions for Forcing Bulbs Indoors. 


MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 
Quail Street West Roxbury, Mass. 








Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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HORTICULTURE 


INSURING HEALTHY DELPHINIUMS 


| Dp veced year I buy delphinium seeds from England, in 
August, and plant them sparsely in a coldframe. They 
are covered lightly for the Winter and by the following 
Spring are big enough to plant out in the garden. They send 
up a few stalks the first year which give promise of future 
accomplishment but it is not until the second Summer that 
they come to full fruition as far as flowering. The photo- 
graph accompanying this was taken in mid-June and is of one 
plant which grew eight feet high with flowering stalks two 
feet and about eight inches to three feet long. The individual 
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A timely health schedule insures beautiful delphiniums 


flowers were huge. I have all types from palest pearly blue to 
iridescent violet changing to rose, and very dark blue ones. 

In early Spring they are sprayed with a weak solution of 
lime-sulphur and watered with slacked lime and water in 
which tobacco stems have soaked for 24 hours. Later on, they 
are sprayed once more, this time with Bordeaux mixture. As 
soon as a blighted leaf or stalk appears it is cut to the ground. 
In this way disease is kept away and we have quite a fine 
group of delphiniums in the garden. 

—Helen M. Fox. 

‘“‘Foxden,”” Peekskill, N. Y. 








GLADIOLUS 
Rate—10 at 1/9 Hundred Rate 


SUPERIOR QUA 
Priced per 100—25 at Same 


VARIETY No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
TR, BE I nvcccccccrcccvesccceseseseces $10.00 $8.00 $5.00 $4.00 
BLUE T Mumm, Maes BIMO 2... cece cceccccces 12.00 9.00 7.00 6.00 

oO — ) a. eee ee 6.00 4.80 3.60 2.80 
PT ee 2 eee 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 
GRAF ZEPPELIN, b EE te ae dn 6b 00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 
JONKHEER VAN TETS, fine white ............ 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 

| MISS DES MOINES, fine lavender .................- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
MISS GREELEY, early pink ............-eeeeeeeeds 9.60 8.00 6.40 4.80 


Above prices PREPAID on orders of $2.50 or over. State inspected and superior quality 
stock. SEND POSTAL for complete Spring list. It is interesting and FREE. 


L. E. WEEKS Route 2 Salem, Oregon 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native _— garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish inany shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year (flowering size) plants, 5”- 
8” spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, 
$15 a dozen. Two-year, 3”-5”: $1 each, 
six for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices 
on larger quantities. Packing and deliv- 
ery prepaid. Shipping season, Apr.-Oct. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 

































































Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


NURSERY 
Taunton, Mass. 


VAN DER VOET 
158 Williams Street 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 
Gold Medal Dahlias 


Gladiolus—Cannas 








and 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Hardy Rock Garden and 
Border Plants 


Annuals of all description, all in 
separate colors. 
Many new novelties. 


Catalog Now Ready 
BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


630 So. Main Street 
Phone 776 


Sharon, Mass. 








APPROPRIATE 


EASTER GIFT TO GARDENERS 


The Invisible Glove 


PROTECTS 
HA SOFTENS 
TON THEsKIN 


Gardening Without Soiled Hands 


Protection Against: 
Poison Ivy 
Irritating Plants 
Garden Stains 
Paints, Dyes, etc. 
Excellent for Burns 















Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
DISCOUNTS TO GARDEN CLUBS 
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1935 GARDEN 
BOOK 











The 1935 Michell Oatalogue of 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants contains 
many new and exclusive novelties as 
well as the finest quality standard 
varieties in both flowers and vege- 
tables. 184 pages profusely illus- 
trated. Also garden equipment and 
supplies for every purpose. Copies 
are free. To receive yours promptly, 
send in your request today. 


Dept. 20, 518 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


MICHELL'S SEED HOUSE 











RIVERSIDE 
GARDENS 


10 Hardy Phlox, mixed 
12 Hardy Chrysanthemums . 
60 Swiss Giant Pansy Plants 1.00 
10 Everblooming Roses ..... 1.00 
15 Cannas, large divisions ... 1.00 
50 Iris, named, each different 3.00 
12 Named Dahlias, different 1.00 
15 Perennials, all 2 yr., Labeled 1.00 
12 Rock Garden plants, named 1.00 

8 Delphinium, large plants . 1.00 


Any $6.00 order for $5.00 


Free Catalogue 


RIVERSIDE GARDENS 


Riverside Drive 


St. Louis Michigan 

















VILLAGE HILL NURSERY 


Williamsburg, Mass. 


On the Berkshire Trail, Route 9 
Near Northampton 


Choice Alpines 
HARDY ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS 


Unusual Perennials 


ANNUALS IN SEPARATE 
COLORS 


Herbs 


Visitors welcome in our 
Nursery and Gardens 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















HORTICULTURE 


FURTHER CANDID COMMENTS 


WAS very much interested in ‘Candid Comments of an 
| Amateur” in a recent issue of Horticulture. I, too, derive a 
great amount of fun from gambling with the contents of 
a seed packet. Every season I try my luck with a number of 
the novelties. A few remain “‘dark horses’ in my gardening 
experiences by refusing to come up, others start the race very 
well, but prove disappointing in the end, while a certain 
number are real winners in bringing in large returns of beauty. 
It seems to me that as time goes on more and more worth- 
while varieties are being made available. The annual novelties 
are showing decided gains, each year bringing us finer mari- 
golds, calendulas, zinnias, and scabiosas, in fact, practically all 
of the old annual stand-bys. 
I have found the use of coldframes a very successful means 
of raising annuals for the garden. Nor do | limit their use to 
annuals. Annual seed is sown about the first week in April, so 





The new rudbeckia Kelvedon Star, which has been successful in Virginia 


that plants may be ready to be set out in the garden by the 
last of May. As soon as the annuals are out of the frames, 
perennial seed is sown, as I find that an early sowing gives the 
plants time to attain a good growth by Autumn, so that they 
are in better shape to go through the Winter. Those that will 
flower the next season are set out in their permanent quarters 
in the Fall; others winter over in beds in the vegetable garden. 
Seeds of rock plants and species iris are sown in pots in the 
Spring or Summer and placed in the coldframes. In Winter 
the frames are used for keeping over tender bulbs and chrysan- 
themums of doubtful hardiness. 

My experience with Tithonia speciosa largely coincides 
with that of the author of ‘““Candid Comments.”’ I found the 
much-advertised ‘‘“Golden Flower of the Incas’’ a bit unwieldy. 
Few small gardens can successfully accommodate eight-foot 
plants that need staking to withstand Summer storms, and 
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PACKARD BIRDHOUSES 
Six for $5 
Why Pay More? 


Approved by the 

Audubon Societies 
I offer six cutest looking, longest 
lasting, most easily handled, 
Packard bluebird houses (the 
birds love them) for $5 securely 
packed and mailed to you any- 
where in U.S.A. without further 





charge. 

These bird-houses are strong, light, thoroughly 
ventilated, easily cleaned, ready to put up. Two 
blows from a hammer secures them in place. Their 
artistic shape and soft gray color make them fit un- 
obtrusively into any landscape—and the birds love 
them. Packards are the best. 

“Ask the bird that owns one” 

WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





Bishop Rustic Bird-Houses 
will bring birds to your garden 


Tested and 
approved by the 
birds. Correct 
dimensions. Eas 
ily opened for 
cleaning. Excep- 
tionally durable. ¢ 
Sold by leading 
Seed and Garden 
Equipment 
Stores or direct 
from Meriden. 





Wren House 
No. 40—$1.15 


Send 10c for illustrated catalogue of 
Bishop Rustic Bird-Houses and Feeders. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
142 Murdock Avenue Meriden, Conn. 





Garden Novelty—Easter Gift 
Bridge Prize 


Five Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 
Postpaid 


Gems colors, ruby, sapphire, topaz 





Stained glass flowers that clip to plant or 
stake attract ruby-throated emerald jewels 
of flashing flight. 
“Just add sugar and water and serve” 
ORDER NOW 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1442 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 
Robins in Brown and Green. 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 





HELLEBORES orientalis in finest 
new French hybrids. A long list of 
named varieties, strong plants at 
$1.50 each postpaid. 


SEMPERVIVUMS in all the finest 
varieties, many quite rare. Special 
Collection of 12 sorts named $3.00 
postpaid. 

These and many other rare bulbs, 
perennials and rock garden plants 
are offered in a beautiful catalog 
that will be sent free on request. 


CARL PURDY 


BOX 2H UKIAH, CALIF. 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


, Price $1.85 
Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 


B. C. HAMILTON 
820 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really 
rare flower seeds. It lists the un- 
usual—but only the unusual that 
is good. There are 70 different 
Lilies, 68 Irises, 16 Alliums, 14 
Anemones, 21 distinct Violets, 12 
Water Lilies, 14 Orchids, 12 Gen- 
tians, 17 Pentstemons, with hun- 
dreds of others as interesting. 
Gives requirements and culture; 
a work of reference. Write Dept. B 
for your copy. 








REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








"HOLLAND SEEDS 
ee Catalog of Imported Flower 


Seeds: also interesting Bulbs 
and Plants. 


TREASURE CHEST of SUMMER Flowering Bulbs 


Chest includes: 
1 each Amaryllis; Begonia; Dahlia; 
Lily. 3 each Anemones; Ranunculus; 
Tuberoses; Montbretias; Cannas; 
Hyac. Candicans. 12 each Large-flow; 
Ruffled; Prim. Gladioli; 
Oxalis. 70 bulbs—14 types—__. 
greatest $2 Value. Postpaid. <, 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
BOX 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 














RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











Niger 9, 
Seer 8s Bu r pee Ss 


tte? 


3 Seeds 
Grow 


GIANT ZINNIAS 


4, Packets Postpaid [Qe 
Four Best Colors 
SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, AND ROSE 
—one full-sized packet of each a 
color (value 40c) for only 10c postpaid. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World's 
greatest Garden Guide. Write for it today. 
“W. Atlee Burpee Co., 165 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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| CHECK-R-BOARD WATTLE FENCING 


HORTICULTURE 


do not flower until the gardener is filled with grave apprehen- 
sion that they are going to lose their race with Jack Frost. 
When the flowers do make their appearance they seem rather 
small for the size of the plant. The color is a rich, glowing 
orange. If the hybridizers would give us blossoms that would 
be in scale with the plants, tithonia would be a gorgeous 
spectacle. 

Guinea Gold is a splendid marigold, although I have seen 
some very poor strains of it, that seemed to combine the worst 
features of both parents. At its best Guinea Gold is a beautiful 
flower, although, I believe I liked a variety that seems to be 
similar to the new Yellow Supreme better. Bought from an 
English seedsman, who called it Marigold Dwarf Orange, the 
flowers look identical with the pictures of Yellow Supreme, a 
gold medal winner of the international seed trials. It produced 
large, fluffy blossoms that lacked Guinea Gold’s hard bril- 
liance of color, grew to three feet in height, with a strong 
central stem, branching into compact plants covered with 
handsome blossoms. It made a fine cut flower, very much like 
a bright yellow carnation. From the same English seedsmari 
came an unusually good French marigold called Golden Ball. 
It had Guinea Gold’s color in a very double French marigold 
that made plants two and a half feet tall with a two-foot 
spread. 

I note that Anchusa capensis Bluebird won an honorable 
mention in the trials. I have grown it for several years, and 
have about decided that I like it better than Cynoglossum 
amabile. My experience has been that it is more dependable in 
its behavior. Cynoglossum has the disconcerting way of some- 
times acting as a biennial. This past Summer its lovely azure 
blossoms appeared at the proper time, but the year before the 
plants grew fat and lusty, but no flowers, apparently waiting 
for another season to bloom, but doomed to extinction in the 
Winter of '33-’34. The anchusa is troubled by no such 
doubts as to when it shall bloom, and self-sows in a not too 
generous fashion. Its sprays of blue are a bit deeper than those 
of cynoglossum. 

Three seasons’ trial of the dahlia Unwin’s Dwarf Hybrids 
have shown them to be most satisfactory. These fine bedding 
dahlias bloom by early July from seed sown in a coldframe 
in April. The compact plants, to two feet in height, bear their 
single and semi-double flowers steadily until killing frost. I 
have had the tubers winter over in a normal Winter, although 
they did not survive last year’s sub-zero temperatures in my 
garden. They did come through in a friend’s. The past season 
I tried a re-selected strain of these dwarf hybrids that con- 
tained a wider range of colors: apricot, pink, lavender, and 
red. As a rule I am not very fond of dahlias, but these charm- 
ing miniature ones I find most attractive. I like particularly 
the singles. 

Another favorite of mine is Nicotiana affinis Crimson 
Bedder. One usually thinks of tobacco plants as chiefly attrac- 
tive for their heavy nocturnal perfume, certainly not as bed- 
ding plants, but Crimson Bedder with its stocky plants and 
showy clusters of wine-red flowers is very good for such 

















NEW! 
DIFFERENT! 


Send for Description 
of 


FENCINGS 

TEA HOUSES 

ARBORS 
Made of 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
WATTLE 
———_.——_ 
CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. WASHINGTON LANE 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA. 





Used by Exhibitors in Three Flower Shows 

















“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 

Keeps dogs away from evergreens, flowers, 
shrubs, trees and any place where not wanted, 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from. ruining your lawn, drives away mice 
and rats. One spraying lasts 3 to 4 weeks. 

Not poisonous. If your druggist, seed store or 
nurseryman can’t supply you, send his name and 


| 69c and we'll mail you a season’s supply. 


| BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Box 240 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


S T O p Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-O0-WAY 
REG.iN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 


Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 


Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 





MASS. 





ANT <<BAIT 










A dose on the sur- 

face kills ants in NEW WAY 
the nest — wipes out TO KILL 
whole colonies — in ANTS 


jelly form, easy and 
economical to use—just 
deposit a small amount 
in the affected area 

Get a tube from your seed 
or hardware dealer today 
or send 15c for trial tube 
with your name, address and 
dealer's name. 


LETHELIN PRODUCTS CO., inc. \ 
Manhasset Dept. G New York 





Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and seration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 

$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 

F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





An Estate Problem 
is Solved 


When an estate owner seeks the services of 
@ superintendent, gardener, or assistant 
gardener, he is faced with the tedious task 
of investigating the records and references 
of numerous applicants, many of whom lack 
the proper qualifications. 

Our service department offers a happy solu- 
tion to this problem by placing the estate 
owners in contact, through written applica- 
tion or personal interview, with men whose 
qualifications fit them for the particular 
position to be filled. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 
DorRoTHY EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 
522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Roses! Roses: 





Dependable Varieties... 
from 
A Dependable Source 
Catalog Free 


ROSE HILL FARM 


Box HC TYLER, TEXAS 

















Peterson Roses 


are the choice of experienced 
Rosarians who get more and better 
blooms year after year. 


Send for 


“A Little Book 
About Roses”’ 


(32nd annual issue) 


The Rose Catalog — plus — that 
illustrates and describes the better 
new and standard varieties and 
their culture. 

FREE east of the Mississippi. 

25 cents elsewhere. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Ine. 
Rose Specialists for 32 years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 








PORTLAND ROSES 


Buy them direct from this World Famous 
Rose District 
Ideal Garden Coilection 
Select 2 Year Old Field Grown 


6 for $3.00 
12for 5.00 Postpaid 


Duchess of York, golden Charles P. Kilham, 
Charles K. Douglas, red rosy Orange 
Villa de Paris, bright Edel, ivory 
yellow President Hoover, 
Sects Butterfly, coppery red 
pink-apricot Briarcliffe, pink 
Sensation, crimson Mrs. Henry Bowles, pink 
E. G. Hill, bright red Frances Scott Key, red 


New Red Frau Karl Druschki, $1 postpaid 
Write for our complete catalog of Shrubs, 
Trees, Roses, and Rock Plants. 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 8S. E. Division Portland, Oregon 





Rose Bushes 
That will Bloom this Year 


We specialize in high-grade two 
year old No. 1 field grown Rose 
Bushes for the New England 
garden. 


Send for our list, it includes the 
best of the new and a select list 
of the tried out stand-by varieties. 


No better roses can be obtained 
in the United States. 


Our prices are very reasonable and 
our plants are fully guaranteed. 


PEIRCE BROS. 


429 WAVERLEY OAKS ROAD 
WALTHAM, MASS. 














HORTICULTURE 


purposes. In height it is about 18 inches; its blossoms are a 
beautiful shade of rich red. 

Many gardeners do not care for the new annual Canterbury 
bells, feeling disappointed that they are not just like the bi- 
ennial ones, in spite of the catalogues describing them as a 
dwarf bedding type some 20 inches in height. I liked them, 
and found them useful for bloom in mid-summer, although I 
never had plants anywhere near the three-foot circumference 
credited them. 

Every year I succumb to an annual chrysanthemum nov- 
elty, and am usually disappointed. Somehow annual chrysan- 
themums never have quite enough flowers. A current variety of 
Chrysanthemum coronarium called Golden Glory has two- 
and-a-half- to three-inch flowers, in which the increased size 
of the individual blooms makes it a better variety than the 
older sorts. 

The rudbeckia Kelvedon Star is really a stunning flower 
with its dark brown central disc surrounded by mahogany 
zones in striking contrast to the bright yellow petals—a fine 
combination of rich red-brown and golden yellow. The large, 
full-petaled blossoms are excellent cut flowers. In the Summer 
of 1933, this rudbeckia flowered from July to September; in 
1934 its blooming period was much shorter for some un- 
accountable reason; perhaps too much moisture for its liking. 

One of the most satisfactory plants I have had in the garden 
for some time is Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder. There was a 
time when I considered S. farinacea not reliably hardy, but 
since it came through last Winter with its 15 degrees below 
zero temperature I have had to alter my opinion of its hardi- 
ness. It is the most prolific bloomer over an amazingly long 
period of time. My garden notebook shows that in 1934 
Blue Bedder started blooming June 19, and continued flower- 
ing until the heavy freeze of November 1. Five months of 
continuous bloom is quite a record for any variety! The long 
racemes of lavender and blue deepen in tone with the coming 
of Autumn, with color extending down the stems. Useful as a 
cut flower, long blooming period, easily raised from seed are 
all qualities to recommend it to gardeners. 

The new hybrid hemerocallis are of the greatest beauty. I 


have always liked daylilies, and have had a number of the | 
older varieties in the garden for years. This season some of | 


the new hybrids joined them, including a few of Dr. Stout’s. 
They proved to be flowers of outstanding beauty. I think of 
Dr. Stout’s I liked Mikado best, with its wide-flaring petals 
of apricot, conspicuously blotched with maroon, although 
Cinnabar with its rich blending of red and gold in coppery 
tones was very lovely. 

Vesta, with wide-flaring petals of glowing orange, had 
great beauty, also. Among the other varieties of the newer 
hemerocallis that I tried, I was particularly pleased with 
George Yeld, an English hybrid of Perry’s, that was very 


handsome, with large flowers some five inches across that were | 
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Guarantiod. ROSE 
BUGIHIES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McOLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Texas 


tg STANDARD 








ROSES 


—-glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces, 
formal, and cemetery 
ea planting, 11 varieties, 
wrenile finest in America; shipped 
AS safely anywhere. Folder 
M free. Also rare Wild, Old- 
‘4 fashioned, and Best-of- 
Vie the-new roses. Write for 
Francis E. Lester's unique, 
Me fascinating new booklet, 
‘‘Roses of Monterey,"’ 
nit said by one to be a ‘‘work 
¢: . of art and a delight to the 
Soul!”’ 32 pages, mailed for 10c. Also Fuchsias, 
40 named sorts, descriptive list Free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
DEPT. E, ROSE SPECIALISTS, MONTEREY, CAL. 









Ni rette jan: New 


PAT. NO. 87 
Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring de- 
livery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN. BOX B. BAYSIDE. L. I.. N. Y. 











a soft blend of yellow and orange with delicate blotches of | 


deeper color, borne on stems three and a half feet in height. 

Another fine new race of hybrids recently placed on thé 
market are the Korean hybrid chrysanthemums. In these 
plants the gardener finds many splendid qualities: hardiness, 
freedom from disease, profusion of bloom throughout Octo- 
ber. I tried Daphne, Diana, Ceres, and Mercury this past 
season. They grew into plants three and a half feet in height 
that were smothered in great bouquets of bloom in shades of 
red, salmon, and yellow. Diana was exceptionally beautiful 
with its large pink daisies over three inches across, with inch- 
wide yellow centers, and a double row of petals. Plants of 
Korean hybrid chrysanthemums demonstrated their hardiness 
by coming through last Winter's sub-zero weather unharmed. 
They show every indication of being an outstanding new race 
of plants for the Autumn garden. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 





ORT-RSE GARDEN’ °"" 


Offers for 1935 
. New Hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Oriental Poppies in Artistic Shades. 
3 Seed Specialties: 
Early Blooming Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory: Pkt. 25c. 
Japanese Giant Morning Glories in named 
varieties: Pkt. Separate $1. Mixed 35c. 
Japanese directions with seed. 


Strawberries 


Fifty years’ experience 
behind our 1985 Berry- 
' Book. It will help you. 
Describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Oatskill, etc., New 
and Better Varieties, and 
tells How to Grow Them. 
Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners. 
Your Oepy Is Ready. 
Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 















Send today for this valuable booklet; 
describes and illustrates the leading 
varieties of Strawberries including 
New ate a and Fairfax; Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Frult Trees, etc. 
Giving commlane cultural directions 
written by a life-long Strawberry 
4 Grower. And tells how we grow our 

- selected strain Towneend’s Guaran- 
ts. Every fruit grower should have this book. 
‘ownsend & Sons, 42 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


25 Plants *3°© ii 


Your Selection of the Following: 
Aquilegia, long spurred 
Centaurea montana 
Delphinium Cliveden Beauty 
Delphinium bellamosum 
Delphinium hybridum "Hollyhock type 
Dianthus alpina 
Dicentra eximia 
Linum narbonense 
Phlox subulata Vivid 
Primula veris 


This es is to advertise our nursery 


W. BARCLAY, Nurseryman 
Line danas Pennsylvania 
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MORE, BIGGER FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT FROM YOUR 





is 
le 32 page book 
4 peoat eo 
s you how. Wrec with purchase 
“Snap-Cut- Préner your hardware 
store. or sent for IOS...write... 





OAKVILLE, CONN. 




















Gardening is Pleasure with a, No. 11 


WONDER WEEDERS | °° 
See why at the New - 
England Flower Show \ 
wis 


Oircular on Request 


WONDER WEEDER CO. Um 
BOX 1021 ORANGE, MASS. Postage 10¢ 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 

A Practical. Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 

for Gardeners. Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. $. £ Minneapolis, Mina. 












Catalog 
ree 








MAKE FLOWERS 
LAST LOANGER- 
"CUT MORE EASILY * / 
with the sharpest, handiest flower cutter on the market. It 
cuts all types of stems on a slant, clean, easily, without crush- 
ing or tearing, prolonging flower life by allowing proper 
water absorption. Always sharp because its Giilette type 
razor blade can be changed in a jiffy. 


Beautifully made from rustproof stainless —ph-geu choice 


of poms ae | red or daffodil yellow catalin hand 
ONLY $1.00--POSTPAID Please add 


ress Dept. H-3  * 








The Wilt-Less 
Flower Cutter 
for $1.00 


THE ULLMAN CoO. 
Northampton Mass. 








GARDEN TOOLS 
A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 


Write for 80-page Catalogue 
Free if you mention ‘‘Horticulture”’ 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 





Out of Print, Scarce and Rare 
Books on Horticulture 


searched for and supplied. Send us your 
book, magazine and print wants and we will 
mail you a list of offerings without any obli- 
gation or cost. * * We also supply books on 
all subjects and in every language. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. H 
133 West 47th Street, New York City 
We also buy books, autographs, etc. 
Send us a list of what you have for sale. 


ROCK GARDENERS! 


For practical, authentic information on rock 
gardening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
America’s finest garden monthly and the 
official organ of the American Rock Garden 
Society. Clip this ad for thrifty special 
offer of 7 months for $1—the regular price 
is 25c a copy, $2 per year. Write today. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 








GARDEN DIGEST 


is the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 
from all garden magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Send dime or three 3c stamps for 
sample. One year, $1 (Or send 50c for 12 
different back issues). 


BULLETIN GUILD 
217A PLEASANTVILLE NEW YORE 





HORTICULTURE 
VINIFERA GRAPES IN HOME GARDENS 


To vinifera, or old world grape, sometimes referred to as 
the California grape, is rarely cultivated out-doors in the 
northern and eastern portions of the country. Many attempts 
have been made, most of them ending in failure. Nevertheless, 
by observing certain precautions several varieties may be 
grown fairly successfully in the home garden. On the grounds 
of the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., a large collection 
has been maintained for many years and a number of varieties 
ripen good crops annually. The vinifera grapes are especially 
prized for their high quality and their great variety of delicate 
flavors as well as their tender flesh and long keeping quality. 
Since the vinifera grapes are not hardy and require Winter 
protection, a system of pruning is necessary which will permit 
laying down and covering the canes with earth. A two-wire 
trellis is used as with the Kniffen system. A modified hori- 
zontal arm spur system with the two arms about eight inches 
from the ground and attached to the low wire is used at 
Geneva. At the annual pruning, which is done in the Fall 
before the canes are covered, two short canes with five or six 
buds are retained on each arm. Spurs are left as near the trunk 
as possible to provide wood for the following year. Very 
vigorous sorts should be left with more buds than the weaker 
sorts. The shoots that grow from these buds are tied to the 
upper wire of the trellis. 

The pruned arms are laid down in late November before 
severe cold is experienced and covered with about six inches of 
earth which is removed in April before growth starts. Then 
the arms are tied to the lower wire. 

The phylloxera, a root louse that has been responsible for 
many failures with vinifera grapes in the past, may be circum- 
vented by planting only vines that are grafted on resistant 
rootstocks such as Riparia Gloire and other derivatives of our 
eastern American Vitis riparia and V. rupestris, of which 
there are a number. Grafted grapes should be planted with the 
union at the surface of the ground to prevent cion rooting. 
Suckers from the rootstock should be removed as they appear. 

A thorough spray program is necessary, as vinifera grapes 
are more subject to fungus troubles than grapes of the Con- 
cord type. The softer fruited sorts are beloved by the birds 
and must be bagged if the fruit is to be saved, 

There are so many varieties of high quality and such a 
variety of flavors that it is difficult to restrain one’s self in 
making up a variety list. Those given below have proved 
reliable at Geneva. The later sorts on this list would undoubt- 
edly ripen better if grown on a warm south wall or by being 
laid down on black mulch paper for a few weeks in the Spring 
as growth is starting. All will need somewhat longer seasons 
than Concord to ripen properly. ‘The Chasselas group is very 
reliable. Chasselas Golden and Chasselas Rose are the best 
known. Muscat Hamburg is a black, large-berried, large- 
clustered variety that possesses the delightful muscat flavor 
and aroma so much prized by lovers of the vinifera grapes. 
Ribier, although not the equal of many other viniferas in 
quality, is worth growing for its very large black berries and 
large clusters. Cinsaut is another black sort of better than 
average quality and reliability. 

—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 PREPAID, we will ship 3 
each large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Aflame Minuet 

Ave Maria Mother Machree 
Com. Koehl Orange Wonder 
E. I. Farrington Picardy 

Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Mammoth White Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 for $2:° 


This mixture is composed of the finest 


varieties—many prize winners. 


H. W. FLAGG 


Collegeville Penna. 











GLADIOLI 


My list has many of the world’s finest glads 


aud will be mailed free upon request. 
SUPERIOR ,COLLECTION POSTPAID 
Large bulbs: 2 Bill Sowden, 2 Maid of 


Orleans, 2 Pelegrina, 2 Mildred Louise, 3 

Red Lory, 3 Sunshine Girl, 3 Orange Butter- 

fly, 4 Pourle Merit. 3 Picardy, all for $2.00. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 

5921 N. Atlantic Avenue, Portland, Oregon 





GOLDEN GODDESS 


First Patented Gladiolus 


Described and illustrated in colors in 
free coteies. Newest GLADIOLUS, 
finest DAHLIAS and selected SEED 
SPECIALTIES also listed. 


CARL SALBACH 
663D Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 


Butterfly Orchids (Epi- 
ORCHIDS dendrum Tampense) 

ODD, BEAUTIFUL, 
SWEET SCENTED FLOWERS, easily 
grown house plants on wood or in pots. No 
soil needed. Growing instructions furnished. 
Miniature plants 15c, larger clumps 25c, 50¢ 
and $1.00 each postpaid. Free catalogue of 
tropical house plants. 





SHAFFER NURSERIES, 8700, CLEARWATER, FLA. 





BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














oe 





Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” ™ +>" Crichton, Ala. 


























IRISES 


for the 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 
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VIOLA SPECIAL 


March and April Delivery Only 


Apricot, apricot yellow ............. $.25 
Climax, clear lavender ............. 35 
Dark Beauty, 8 -25 
Jersey Gem, pure violet ............ -25 
Maggie Mott, heliotrope blue ........ 35 
Mary Emma, clear yellow ........... -25 
Portland Gem, lavender blue ........ .35 
Radio, lavender, slightly veined ...... -25 
White Jersey Gem, pure white ....... -25 


Catalog value 
Collection of Six Plants 


$2.00 


Our 64 page catalog lists 42 species and 
varieties of Violas. It is America’s most 
complete hardy plant catalog. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





W HEELERCROFT 


Japanese Iris—Delphiniums 
Named Japanese Iris 
$5.50 value, postpaid $3 50 


Waves on Moonlight, Emmaline 
Blue, Close of Day, Mrs. J. A. 
Hayden, Kaliko, Chutsai, Doris 
Childs, Komochi. 


WHEELERCROFT 


6123 S.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 











NEW NATIVES 


Offered for the first time 
Plants $1.00 each 
Talinum okanoganense 


Claytonia nivalis Penstemon Edithae 
Draba novolympica Geum depressum 


Free catalogue of rare plants and seeds 
CARL S. ENGLISH, JR. 


10505 FIRST AVE., N.W., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Gentiana saxicola 








RARE NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 


Clinopodium carolinianum 
Franklinia alamataha 
Stewartia malachodendron 
Ilex vomitoria 


Draba ramosissima 
Carex fraseri 
Shortia galacifolia 
Spigelia marylandica 
CATALOG FREE 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. OC. 





DAHLIA PLANTS 


HORTICULTURE 
OLD TIRE RIM POST-PULLER 


HE average farmer or rancher whose work with fence 

posts is on somewhat of an extensive scale generally uses 
some discarded wheel from an obsolete piece of farm equip- 
ment to lever old and unsafe posts from the ground. Many of 
us, however, whose gardening operations are not so broad to 
include such discards for use, do nevertheless encounter the 
necessity of changing and renewing a considerable number of 
posts. An old solid auto-tire rim can be made use of with very 
satisfactory results. Wedge a block of fairly heavy wood 
across the inside of the wheel and tack it to the lugs to keep 
it from springing. Slip a small block under the rim at the rear 
to keep it from moving back. Throw the chain around the 
base of the post and over the rim in the groove as shown. A 
fairly heavy rope can be used just as well. The old rim will 
afford a very easy extraction, and is much handier to carry 
around than a somewhat heavily rimmed wheel from some 
farm machine. 





— ee 


The old tire rim post-puller in operation 


A NATIVE “BAMBOO” 


ROM Maryland westward into the river bottoms of IIli- 


MARCH 15, 1935 


ORNAMENTAL GOURD SEED 
25 


IMPORTED VARIETIES 
mixed with our own and Cali- 
fornia hybrids. 50c per pkt. 
$1.00 per oz. with cultural 
directions. 












7 TOW PATH 
9 GARDENS. INc. 


R.F.D.NO.1 
HARTFORD 
CONN. 





GOURD SEED 


Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 


Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J.J. LAMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBUEN MASS. 


PENN STATE TOMATO 


In 1934 Four Tons of Fruit were har- 
vested in 115 days after sowing the seed 
in greenhouse. Possible yield 20 tons per 
acre. Fruit a rich scarlet, evenly colored, 
interior a dark red, few seeds. Pkt. about 
50 seeds, 25 cents, postpaid. 


GREGORY SEEDS, Marblehead, Mass. 


FREE 


Our 1935 catalogue tells how to build 
a Rock Garden and offers a long list 
of unusual hardy plants to plant in 
it, and tells how you can grow them. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
Route No. 2 WEBSTER, N. Y. 

















UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and cultures, a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 








TIGRIDIAS 


Flowers of brilliant 
color and _ striking 





of 1935 Introductions 


nois and in increasing size as I drove southward I saw a 





America’s Sweetheart, California Idol, 
May Robson, Mrs. Geo. Le Boutillier, Hunt’s 
Velvet Wonder, Adirondack Sunset, Rockly 
Moon, Watching Sensation and others. 

Exhibition Gladiolus and Garden Chrysan- 
themums are also listed in our catalogue. 


GLADAMUM GARDENS, Nyack, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list 
will bring you our 1935 catalogue 
free. 

LUBECK GARDENS 
29 FIFTH ST., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











DAHLIAS 
Write for List 


DANDY DAHLIA FARM 
Box 344 MEDWAY, MASS. 














STRIKING NEW DAHLIAS 


Also finest gladiolus, and re- 
markable list of selected Seed 
Specialties. 


Catalog Free on Request 


CARL SALBACH 





rather evergreen plant, grassy as to stalk but with distinct 
leaves some five to ten inches in length. It was long before I 
realized that it was a so-called bamboo rather than a southern 
grass perhaps related to the coarse tufts we find in our thin 
New England woodlands. It is, however, Arundinaria tecta, 
and although one of the less handsome members of its family, 
who knows what exotic effect we might secure with heavy 
feeding. I know nothing of its hardiness as to root or top 
but when one sees the sweet bay that is so effective through 
the mid-Alabama swamps still blythe in New England, this 
bamboo should be hardy. But if so it will run rampantly 


underground and may serve as a ground cover even if killed to 


the ground. 

At Biltmore two dwarf varieties, one evergreen and one 
deciduous, make splendid ground covers, and Asheville, N. C., 
can be really cold. It is only, however, on Avery Island, La., 
where Mr. Mcllhenny has the largest collection in the country, 
that I have seen bamboos in all their beauty. At the time of 
my visit they had just had an inch of snow and the ther- 
mometer had dropped to 15 degrees but the majority of them 
were still green feathered high in the air. If you do experi- 
ment, feed heavily and pick a sheltered spot where the wind 
will not tear the leaves. The small-leaved nana may still pre- 
serve its distinctive charm but the larger leaved pieces may be 
as shredded and as unsightly as a banana plant. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 


663D Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California | Groton, Mass. 





beauty. Easy togrow. 
We offer a choice 
mixture of colors. 
12 for $1 postpaid 
Write for Spring Bulb 
List Lilies, Montbretias, 
Tigridias. 
YEREX LILY GARDENS 
TIGARD, OREGON 














Sheffield Bulb Farm 


BURTON, WASH. 


LILIES 


TIGRIDIA — (Red, yellow centre) $1 
doz., $6 per 100. Hyacinthus Candicans 
(Galtonia) $1 doz., $3.50 per 100. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost orig- 
inators of NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all types. 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most complete 
and comprehensive issued. Four pages are 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Mailed free. Write for it today. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 














When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 


MARCH 15, 1935 


PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


Here is a lovely, rare Primula for your cool, 
moist, shady corner. It raises a round ball 
of lavender bloom, 1 ft. high, the last of 
April. Order now to plant in early April. 
Strong budded plants, $1.00 for 5 (Add 
parcel post). 

Other choice plants in our 1935 catalog 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW BOOKS 




















MONTBRETIAS 
12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


>>» MARJORIE <«« 
Beautiful golden orange flower with crimson center. 


Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with order, 
names and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FREE. 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 










ARVISTA GARDENS 


presents exceptional specialized 
collections of 


Oriental Poppies—Irises—Peonies 
Hybrid Daylilies 


List FREE 
172 Grand Blvd. Battle Creek, Mich. 





FOR $1—5 tender terrarium-plants (please 
mention size of container); 1 Pellionia; 1 
upright Selaginella; 1 Ficus pumila; 2 
choice dwarf ferns (please include postage) . 
FOR $1—/7 hardy perennial terrarium- 
plants (mention size of container) ; 1 Mitch- 
ella, flowering size; 1 Lycopodium lucidu- 
lum; 1 Chiogenes, 1 Linnaea or seedling 
Hepatica; 3 evergreen ferns (dormant). 
Postpaid. 

FOR $1.50—The above 7 hardy perennials 
for gardens outside, larger clumps. (Post- 
paid.) 


TERRARIUM GARDENS, WHITE CLOUD, MICHIGAN 





READY FOR SPRING! 


Finest Annuals and Perennials 
Herbs and Fragrant Geraniums 


Olive Belches 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Catalog 





Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 











Espalier Trained 
Fruit Trees 


ARTISTREE NURSERY 
BRANFORD, CONN. 











200 OVERSIZE FRUIT TREES 
8-12 ft. high with 6-10 ft. spread 
Red Astrachan McIntosh 


Winesap Worden’s Seckel 
Gravenstein Abundance Plum 
Baldwin Beurre Bosc 
Cortland Yellow Transparent 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


Pot-grown plants that will grow and 
blossom for you in Fall, 1935. 

3 for $1.00, $3.50 per 12; $25.00 per 100 
Send for our complete catalog 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G PUTNEY, VERMONT 
“Grown in Vermont, IT’S HARDY” 








LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE MONEY 


““How to Make Garden Pools’ by William Longyear. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
“‘How to Grow Lilies in the Garden’’ by I. George Quint. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
“‘How to Grow Spring Flowers From Bulbs’’ by Claire Norton. Published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
“‘How to Plan the Home Landscape”’ by Arthur H. Carhart. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N.Y. Price, 50 cents. 
HESE four books are the advance guard of a library of 
garden handbooks bound in stiff paper at a very low price. 
If the interest among garden amateurs is as widespread as it is 
supposed to be, there ought to be an excellent sale for these 
little books, which are well written and well illustrated. That 


they are written for beginners in gardening is obvious, but 


that fact does not mean that they lack in information which | 


advance gardeners will find stimulating. The book on garden 
pools is particularly useful, made so by its many illustrations 
as well as by its comprehensive text. 


LADY MARTINEAU’S NEW BOOK 


‘“The Herbaceous Garden’’ by Lady Martineau. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $3.75. 


LTHOUGH it bears the imprint of an American pub- 
lisher, this book was written by an English author for 
English conditions, which means that American readers must 
make many allowances for differences in climate, soil and the 
like. The book is worth possessing, however, if only for its 
fascinating illustrations, most of which have a foreign atmos- 
phere but which make one wish that the same lush growth of 
garden plants and perennials in particular might be found 
here. Moreover, there are many cultural points which garden 
makers in this country will find valuable. 


A BOOK ABOUT COUNTRY LIVING 


“Gone Rustic’’ by Cecil Roberts. Published by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 


EARS ago Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright wrote a book 

entitled ‘““The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,’ which 
proved very popular and had a wide sale. ‘‘Gone Rustic’’ re- 
minds one of that book. It is an excursion into country living 
and makes entertaining reading. What gardening information 
the book contains is incidental, but any one who likes the 
outdoors or the making over of old houses will enjoy wander- 
ing about the English countryside with this author. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS 


“‘How to Handle Flowers’’ by Mrs. Julian W. Hill, ~07 Coverdale Road, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Price, 50 cents. 


“XA JOTES from Japan” constitutes a sub-title for this 

pamphlet and indicates the character of the material. 
Mrs. Hill has assembled the essential facts kept in mind by 
Japanese artists in the making of floral arrangements and has 
presented them so tersely that the reader is able to obtain a 
reasonably comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject 
when the 17 pages of the pamphlet have been digested. The 
little booklet will be valuable to garden makers interested in 
Japanese arrangements and in methods of keeping cut flowers. 


A NEW BOOKLET ON HERBS 


**30 Herbs Will Make an Herb Garden,’’ by Helen Lyman. Published by 
the Professional Press, Berkeley, California. Price, 25c. 


ELEN LYMAN has written a delightful booklet of 32 

pages on herbs, which have regained much of their old- 

time popularity. The 30 varieties are described and sugges- 

tions are given that they be used in a garden bed, rock garden, 

border, or Shakespeare garden. A few tempting recipes are 
appended. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, of 
interesting South African bulbs, succu- 
lents, and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog, Dept. D. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 

















Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 














CAROLINE 


ROHLANOD 
Decorative Plants 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

UNUSUAL 

SUCCULENTS 
LIVING STONES 
RARE NOVELTIES 
$1.00 each 
Send for Circular 





Puyallup 


Collection of 6 good Pentste- 
mons, all different and labeled, 


special $1.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalo Mating the old and the 
new in Perennigls and Rock Plants. 
Cc. L. VAN SLYKE 
VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Wash. 












RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


DOUBLE PYRETHRUM—Marked improvement 
over former types; resemble small mums; un- 
rivalled for cut flowers, ready Memorial 
Day; unequalled list named sorts. 5 diff. 
named sorts $2. 10 for $3.50 

Send for Free Catalog 
It pronounces names 














GROWS WILD PLANTS 
HOUSE PLANTS, SEDUMS 
EVERGREENS, BULBS 
CENTERPIECES 
PICTURE WINDOWS 


Write for Catalogue 


KINTZGARDEN 


GUILFORD CONN. 


KINTZGARDENS 








FLOWER 
HOLDER 


tHe BEST 

















For Dish and Bowl 
‘ t Arrangements 
Ate h > Made to meet the exacting 
re rei needs of a very successful 
Mai + aS, y flower exhibitor 
a pee” Thin partitions, maximum 


capacity, heavy base 3% in. 
dia. rustless and dark green 
in color. Neatly boxed, it makes a fine gift or prize. 
Mailed, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 50c. 
Special offer to clubs. 


MILDRED E. APGAR 


257 WEST PINE STREET AUDUBON, N. J. 








AN 

UNUSUAL 

CATALOG OF 
UNUSUAL AND CHOICE 
PERENNIALS FoR 
ROCK GARDENS 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














. . $9 
“The awakening of Spring 

Pink dogwood, sturdy, fine, well branched: 
2-3’ ea. $1.15, 6 for $5.75; 3-4" ea. $1.75, 
6 for $9. Lovely hybrid lilacs—collection 
75 warieties, heavy: 2-3’ ea. $.75, 6 for 
$3.50; 3-4’ ea. $1, 6 for $4.50. Flowering 
Crabs, 5-6’ ea. $1.25, 6 for $6, 12 for 
$10.50. Japanese Red Maples, 1%4-2’ ea. 
$1.90, 3 for $5. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INO. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





BERBERIS JULIANAE. Outstanding Ever- 
green Barberry. 12 to 15 inches, B. & B., 
75¢ each; 3 for $2.00; 18-24 in. B. & B., 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50. F.O.B. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





HEDERA HELIX CONGLOMERATA. 
Dwarf ivy with tiny twisted foliage. 3 inch 
pot grown plants, 50c each; 12 for $5.00. 
F.0.B, Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. 





BEAUTIFUL CHINESE HOLLY (Ilex Cor- 
nuta). 2-3 ft., balled in earth and bur- 
lapped, each $1.50; 3 for $4.00. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED will 
make your lawn a permanent pleasure. We 
grow and select the best for this purpose. 
Five pounds $2.00. 10 pounds $3.75 deliv- 
ered. 100 pounds $26.00 not prepaid. In- 
structions furnished. Walnut Lawn Farm, 
Route 8, Lexington, Ky. 





PLANT BARGAINS: 30 Swiss Giant Pansy 
plants; 6 Delphinium, Blackmore and Lang- 
don strain; 6 Aquilegia (columbine) Scott 
Elliott Long Spurred, All above plants sent 
prepaid for $1.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send for Bargain List. Breeces Green- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 





FIVE GOLD MEDAL WINNERS, 25c. 
Trial packets: Nasturtium Scarlet and 
Golden Gleam, Cosmos Orange Flare, Calen- 
dula Shaggy, Tithonia. Choice Seeds, Al- 
pines, Bulbs. Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, 


Mass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 115. 





DAHLIA-BOOK describing 700 varieties; 
complete cultural directions, free. Kunzman, 
New Albany, Ind. 





DAHLIAS—=3 Roots Postpaid $1.00—Bag- 
dad, scarlet; Josephine G, pink and yellow; 
Thomas A. Edison, purple. Send for bargain 
catalogue. B. K. Matlack, Box R, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 





DAHLIAS: (How to grow large Dahlias.) 
Book Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS: New Pink Gladiolus — 
“Betty Co-ed.’”’ The Glad with “That School 
Girl Complexion.’ Most exquisite for vases, 
baskets and bowls. A dream. Special offer: 
25 small bulbs (will bloom) for 30¢ prepaid. 
Stamps or coin, 64-page catalogue free. 
J. D. Long, Box B19, Boulder, Colorado. 





NEW GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Iris, Phlox, 
Lilies. Ghost Plants, Gayfeathers. Illus- 
trated Catalog free. Howard Gillet, Box 
451, New Lebanon, N. Y. 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CABBAGE, pkt. 
25c; Japanese Iris, pkt. 15c; Zinnia Fan- 
tasy, pkt. 20c; all 3 pkts. 50c. List of 1935 
seed novelties free. J. W. Layton, 76 Laurel 
St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY and State 
Rights available. New England Hydrolizer 
Co., 17 Francis Road, E. Weymouth, Mass. 





ROCKERY PLANTS: The three best, 
dwarf hardy Campanulas; garganica, istri- 
aca, and the rare C. poscharskyana. 3 for 
$1.00. Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, O. 





18-20 ft. LOMBARDY POPLARS for imme- 
diate screen effect, single trees $2.00 each, 
ten or more, $1.50 each. F.O.B. Nursery. 
Corliss Bros. Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 


CACTUS CATALOGUE: America’s best 32 
page illustrated descriptive list with grow- 
ing instructions. Free. Gates Famous Cactus 
Gardens, Dept. H, Anaheim, Calif. 








SOIL TESTING: Complete Soil Analysis 
$1.00. Eight fertility elements analyzed. 
Scientific soil treatment helps assure suc- 
cessful growth and fertilizer economy. Half 
pint representative sample sufficient, 
Charles Knapp, Chemist, 167 Waite St., 
Hamden, Conn. 





CHRISTMAS ROSE. (Helleborus Niger) 4 
year clumps, 75c each, $6.00 per 10. F.O.B, 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 
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HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adams Nursery Co. (Westfield, Mass. P.O. Springfield, Mass.) (Evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, perennials, fruits, roses) 1935.” 

Alanwold Nursery. (Neshaminy, Buck’s Co., Pa.) ‘“‘Rare offerings of azaleas, 
rhododendrons, other acid-loving shrubs, evergreens, etc.’’ 

Allwood Bros. (Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, Eng.) 
carnations.” 

Archias Seed Store Corp. (Sedalia, Mo.) ‘‘Archias’ seed annual.’’ (1935.) 

Backhouse Nurseries. (York, Eng.) ‘‘Alpine and herbaceous plants, 1935.” 

Badetty Bros. (Huntington Dahlia Gardens, Huntington, N.Y.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1935.”’ 

Barr, Claude A. (Prairie Gem Ranch, Smithwick, §.D.) ‘Native rock plants and 
others from the High Plains, Badlands, and Black Hills.”’ 

Barr & Sons. (11, 12, and 13 King St., Covent Garden, London WC2, Eng.) 
(Perennials, rock plants, alpines, climbers, etc.) 

Barth, Georg. (Maniz-Zahlbach, Germany.) ‘‘Dahlien und gladiolen preisliste, 
[333,° 





“Allwood’s 


Black, Jos. H., Son & Co. (Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J.) ‘Spring 1935— 
Fruit and ornamental trees.”’ 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) ‘‘Notable flowers to brighten your garden, 
1935.” 

Bunyard, Gorge, & Co. (Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) ‘‘Spring planting—a select 
list of the best plants.’’ (Novelties. ) 

Challet-Hérault. (9 rue de la Moine, Cholet, France.) 
dahlias.”’ 

Chandler, D.J.W. (Tecoma, Victoria, Australia.) ‘‘New rare and interesting plants."’ 
‘Hardy shrubs, herbaceous perennial, rock, and aquatic plants.”’ 

Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens. (Chappaqua, N.Y.) ‘‘Dahlias.’’ 

Cheltenham Nurseries. (Cheltenham, Pa.) (Herbs, perennials, shrubs, ferns and 
ground covers. ) 

Colorado Seed Co. (Denver, Colo.) ‘‘Garden book for 1935——Glorious Gleam hy- 
brid nasturtiums.”’ 

Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N.J.) ‘‘Dahlias of quality and distinction.” 

Elm Hill and Austin Trial Grounds. (Elm Hill Farm, Wayland, Ohio.) ‘1935 
gladiolus catalog.’’ 

Evans, Herbert O. (Bedford, Ohio.) ‘“The gladiolus fancier’s guidebook, 1935.” 

Evans Gardens. (Santa Monica, Calif.) ‘‘Specializing in new and rare plants, flower- 
ing shrubs, trees and vines from all parts of the world—1935.”’ 

Fraser, Samuel. (Nursery, Genesee, N.Y.) ‘‘Fraser’s tree book, concerning fruit, 
nut, and ornamental trees and shrubs, 1934.”’ 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge. (Ashford, McDowell Co., N.C.) “Spring 1935—-Hardy 
American ornamental plants for immediate effects.”’ 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘‘January 15, 
plants of many sorts of unusual items.” 

Gates, Howard E. (Anaheim, Calif.) ‘‘Cactus.’’ 

Gladamum Gardens. (Grand-View-on-Hudson, N.Y.) ‘1935 gladiolus, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums.”’ : 

Gray % Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) ‘Hardy plants for New England gardens—peren- 
nials, rock plants, flowering shrubs, evergreens.’’ 
Harrison’s Nurseries Inc. (Berlin, Md.) “Spring 1935——Fruits, asparagus, orna- 
mentals, roses, etc.” 
Henderson, Peter, & Co. 
1935.” 

Henniger, August. (Clifton, N.J.) “Spring 1935—Agricultural chemicals.”’ 

Hershey, John W., Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) (Hardy grafted nut trees.) 

Hoosier Aquatic Gardens. (Martinsville, Ind.) ‘‘Water lilies, evergreens, ornamental 
fishes, 1935.” 

Howard &% Smith. (Montebello, Calif.) ‘‘Floral products suitable for present piant- 
ing—Spring edition, 1935. 

Kendall &% Whitney. (Portland, Me.) ‘Seeds, 1935.”’ 

Lagomarsino, F., &% Sons. (Sacramento, Calif.) ‘Garden guide, 1935.”’ 

Leonard, A.M., & Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) ‘‘Handbook of nursery and garden tools.”’ 

“‘Longview."’ (Crichton, Ala.) ‘Camellias for southern gardens and greenhouse 
culture.”’ 

Lubeck Gardens. (Attleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1935.” 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Can.) 
pat, $935," 

Matlack, Bennett K. (Bridgeton, N.J.) ‘‘Jersey-grown dahlias, 1935.” 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) ‘‘Superior glads, 1935."’ 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (G. Latta Clement, Biltmore Sta., Asheville, N.C.) 
plants from the land of the sky.”’ 

Paul-Ham Gardens. (Lewiston, Idaho.) ‘‘Glads, 1935.” 

Perry Seed Co. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Perry’s seeds, 1935.” 

Sagamore Gardens. (Dr. Shirley S. Shattuck, Prop., Everett, Mass. Gardens at 
Sagamore, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladioli.”’ 

Sakata, T., & Co. (Nishihiranuma, Yokohama, Japan.) (General catalog in Japa- 
nese. ) 

Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd. (Clarkson, Ont.) ‘‘1935 garden manual and catalogue.”’ 

Smith, Elmer D. (Adrian, Mich.) ‘1935 chrysanthemums.”’ 

Snyder Bros., Inc. (Center Point, Ia.) ‘‘Hardy plant material for 1935.”’ 


ORIGIN OF AMELIA CHRYSANTHEMUM 


N the issue of Horticulture of December 15, 1933, on Page 
413, there is an inquiry by Mr. Elmer D. Smith of Adrian, 
Mich., concerning the origin of the Amelia chrysanthemum. 
Through my friend, Mrs. Russell Cleary of Cleary’s Peren- 
nial Gardens, Edmonds, Wash., I obtained the name of Mr. 
W. L. Crissey, a nurseryman of Brookings, Ore., from whom 
Mrs. Cleary got her Amelia chrysanthemums. I wrote to Mr. 
Crissey, and have received a letter from him in which he gives 
this interesting information: ‘““The Amelia ‘mum was given 
me by an old gardener in Portland, Ore., who said there were 
only two or three plants in existence. I got the impression it 
was one of his seedlings. I named it after my wife and sold a 
great many of the plants in the East, where it has been propa- 
gated extensively and in some instances apparently renamed, 
like ‘Pink Cushion’ and ‘Azaleamum.’ Of course, I can not 

say positively this is the same plant, but apparently so.” 

—Emma B. Edwards. 


“1935 chrysanthémes et 


1935—-small potted 


(35 Cortlandt St., N.Y.) ‘‘Everything for the garden, 


“Descriptive price 


“Native 


Seattle, Wash. 





MARCH 15, 1935 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





SCOTCH HEATHER. (Calluna Vulgaris, 
and varieties). sarees 2 year clumps. 40c 
each ; $3.50 per 10. F.0.B. Mac Nurseries, 
Hampton, Virginia. 





GENISTA TINCTORIA FLORE PLENO. 

Dwarf double-flowering broom. 4 inch pot 
lants, 60c each; $5.00 per 10. F.O.B, 
-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





THREE WORTHWHILE EVERGREEN 
PYRACANTHAS. Lalandii, Rogersiana 
Aurantiaca, and Yunnanensis Gibbsii. 4 
inch pots, 50c each; 3 for $1.25. F.O.B. 
Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





AZALEA KAEMPFERI. Torch Azalea. 10 
inches high. Nice bushy plants. 60c each; 
$5.00 per 10. F. O. B. For larger sizes an 
other varieties, write for prices. Le-Mac 
Nurseries, Hampton, Virginia. 





FRUIT TREES, VINES and PLANTS: 
Write for catalog. Rainbow Nursery Service, 
152 West 42nd St., New York City. 





CAMPANULA, 5 for $1.00 postpaid, persi- 
cifolia, glomerata dahurica, persicifolia 
alba, carpatica and rotundifolia. Corliss 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA—<Autumn Crocus: 

Transplanted Bulbs, $16.00 a hundred, 

- 25 a dozen. Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburgh, 
a. 





MELON SEED: Special selected strain of 

Bender’s Surprise, best for New England. 

ae 25c. Wilfrid Wheeler, Hatchville, 
ass. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITY: Must sell Ham- 
monnassett Gardens, greenhouses, reason- 
able. Owner dead. Hammonnassett Garden, 
Madison, Conn. 





SEDUM HYBRIDUM—Two flowering pe- 
riods of deep yellow. Tidy growth with 
leaves tipped red in winter. 35c each, 3— 
$1.00. Theodor C. Thomson, 47 Leicester 
Road, Belmont, Mass. 





BULB SPECIALS: Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias, 7 tubers, different colors, frilled, 
for $1. Pink Calla, 50c; Yellow Calla, 35c; 
Black Calla, 35c. All 3 Callas, $1. Catalog 
free, “Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis, Other Bulbs, 
Cacti and Succulents.’’ Cecil Houdyshel, 
Department H, La Verne, California. 





BEGONIAS. Specialists in unusual house 
begonias. We stock over 150 varieties. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 West 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS, Spring 
Special. Hoodacres High Quality. Eight- 
months seedlings, bloom this Summer: 25 
Colored ($2.50). 12 White ($3.00). All for 
$4.50, Postpaid. Good condition delivery 
guaranteed. Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
Oregon. 





FOREST SEEDS: Arborvitae—American, 
Oriental. Cedar — Atlas, Lebanon, Red. 
Cypress — Arizona, Bald, Italian, Hinoki, 
Lawson, Sawara. Fir — Balsam, Concolor, 
Douglas, Nikko, Silver. Spruce — Alberta, 
Blue, Engelman, Norway, Omorika. Pine— 
Austrian, Japanese, Red, Korean, Himala- 
yan, Longleaf, Mugho, Slash, Scotch, White. 
Packets 35c each; 5 for $1.25; 10 for $2.00. 
F. W. Schumacher, P. O. Box 131, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 





FOUR BEAUTIFUL White Waterlilies for 
$1.00. Lucy Fritz, 236 W. 9 St., Reading, 
Pa. 





GORGEOUS TROPICAL Caladiums, Air 
Plants, Native Orchids. Iris, Tampa, Fla. 





BUSINESS CHANGE: Mr. J. Cooke White 
formerly with White & Franke, Inc. is now 
associated with H. L. Frost and Higgins 
Co., Arlington, Mass. 








Wanted: Gardener, part time, Newton, 
probable opportunity other work neighbor- 
hood. None but experienced horticulturist, 
capable, full care and planning. Address 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener-caretaker, middle aged, Yankee, 
married, no children. Uses no liquor or to- 
bacco. Good appearance, education and re- 
finement. Life experience all branches of 
gardening and intensive farming: Green- 
house frames, etc. Poultry and farm live 
stock. Good carpenter, painter and handy 
with all tools, drive car. Experienced 
house man, plain cook, general. First class 
references. Will work single. Answer full 
information first letter. J. A. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 




























































